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Gerald  Niemeyer  of  Worihinston,  Minnesota 

"T«ach!ng  music  to  young  poopio  and  sharing  thoir  onthusiasm  far  it  is  a  novor  coasing 
thrill  ta  mo,"  says  Gorald  Niomoyor,  diroctor  of  instrumontol  music  in  the  Worthington 
public  schools,  Worthington,  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Niomoyor's  oicollont  background  in  education  and  eiperience  has  braught  him  na¬ 
tional  recognitian  in  many  ways.  His  most  recent  honor  is  to  have  been  selected  a  charter 
member  af  the  newly  formed  American  Schaol  Band  Directors'  Association,  a  select  group 
of  band  directars.  After  graduating  from  high  school  in  Fairmont,  Minnesota,  he  entered 
the  Dana  Canservatory  of  Music  at  Warren,  Ohio,  where  he  received  his  B.M.  degree.  An 
outstanding  cornetiet,  Mr.  Niemeyer  spent  twa  years  playing  in  prafessianal  bands  before 
entering  the  teaching  profession.  His  first  high  school  bands  were  at  Armstrang,  lawa; 
Swea  City,  Iowa;  and  at  Sherbum,  Minnesota.  He  has  been  at  Worthington  since  1944. 
Mr.  Niemeyer  feels  that  one  of  his  greatest  thrills  was  at  the  Midwest  National  Band  Clinic 
in  Chicago  last  December.  Here  his  high  schaol  band  received  a  standing  ovation  after 
presenting  e  concert  at  the  convention. 

Being  on  active  civic  leader,  Mr.  Niemeyer  is  vice-president  of  the  Minnesota  Music 
Educators'  Association,  president  of  the  Worthington  Kiwanis  Club,  past  president  of  the 
Worthington  Country  Club,  present  director  of  a  church  choir  and  the  Municipal  band. 


Darlene,  17.  Both  are-eicellent  cometists. 

The  Staff  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  proud  to  present  this  outstanding  director 
who  is  a  charter  member  of  the  A.S.B.D.A.  Mr.  Gerald  Niemeyer  is  a  man  who  it  truly 
"Making  America  Musical." 
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Each  of  these  superb  new  Stratford 
brasses  bears  the  famous  Besson  hallmark 
of  quality.  Into  each  instrument  Besson 
designers  have  incorporated  more 
exclusive  features,  at  less  cost  to  the 
musician,  than  ever  before  produced. 


Stratford  brasses  are  now  arriving  from 
England.  A  complete  outfit  including 
deluxe  case  will  retail  at  $129.50. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  further  information. 
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The  new  symphony  pedal  tym- 
pani  designed  by  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Ludwig, 
president  of  the  W.F.L.  Drum  Com¬ 
pany,  1728  North  Damen  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago  47,  Illinois,  is  very  popular  with 
school  and  college  band  directors 
everywhere.  This  new  type  tympani 
places  the  pedal  directly  on  the  floor. 

By  tipping  the  foot  upward  or  back- 


It  is  waterproof,  has  a  genuine 
TALON  plastic  zipper,  and  is  em¬ 
bossed  in  gold  with  a  beautiful  Lyre 
motif.  Available  in  brown  or  black. 
Ideal  for  teachers  or  students  and  the 
general  public.  Can  be  offered  as 
prizes  or  gifts. 

List  price  each  $1.35 — per  dozen 
$15.60 — gross  quantities  $14.40  per 
dozen. 

Available  for  immediate  delivery. 
Ask  to  see  it  at  your  dealer  or  write 
to  David  Wexler  &  Co.,  1243  S. 
Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  5,  Ill.  A  men¬ 
tion  of  the  SM  would  be  appreciated. 


Beechler  "Bellite"  Has 
Top  Mouthpiece  Guarantee 


A  lifetime  guarantee  against  tar¬ 
nish,  corrosion  and  wear  from  normal 
usage  is  given  with  the  new  Beechler 
“Bellite”  mouthpieces.  Made  of  an 


amazing  new  cobalt-chromium  alloy, 
they  never  need  re-plating  and  the 
lifetime  facing  will  not  wear  or  warp. 
The  original  lustre  of  the  mouthpiece 
cannot  be  destroyed  by  discoloration 
and  despite  the  strength  and  firmness 
of  the  new  alloy  the  mouthpieces  are 
light  and  convenient  to  use. 

They  are  truly  free  blowing,  highly 
accurate  in  intonation  and  free  of 
overtones.  Nor  will  the  Beechler 
“Bellite"  mouthpieces  absorb  tonal 
quality  as  softer,  more  porous  mate¬ 
rials  will  and  they  are  suitable  for 
all  types  of  work:  jazz,  lead  tenor, 
full  dance  or  subdued  chamber  or 
studio  jobs. 

Another  outstanding  feature  of  the 
new  alloy  is  its  non-galvanic  prop¬ 
erty.  It  is  completely  safe  for  the 
mouth  and  cannot  react  chemically 
(Turn  to  Page  51) 


line  of  band  instruments  introduced 
for  student  use  by  Frank  Holton  & 
Co.,  Elkhorn,  Wis. 

The  improved  tone  quality  is 
achieved,  a  Holton  executive  says, 
with  larger  bores,  solid  nickel  silver 
bell  flares  and  larger  bells  on  the 
cornet,  trumpet  and  trombone. 

Newly-designed,  easy-operating, 
top-action  valves  are  also  provided  in 


"PEP"  Drum  Pad  Scores 

Hit  With  Drummers 


New  W.F.L.  Drum  Company 
Tympani  Very  Popular 
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instantly,  and  silently.  The  pedal 
holds  automatically  in  all  positions 
until  changed  with  a  simple  foot 
action. 

Listed  as  Model  No.  890-25'  and  28" 
New  Symphony  Model  Pedal  Tym¬ 
pani,  the  pair  retails  at  $550.00. 
When  writing  to  the  W.F.L.  Drum 
Company,  be  sure  to  say  you  saw 
them  in  THE  SCHCXIL  MUSICIAN. 


Bigger,  fuller  tones  are  promised 
by  the  new  Holton  Super-Collegiate 
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The  new  “PEP”  Drum  pad  has  al¬ 
ready  made  a  tremendous  hit  with 
snare  drummers  from  coast  to  coast. 
Introduced  first  at  the  Music  Industry 
Trade  Show  in  Chicago  last  July, 
it  caught  the  eye  of  everyone  who 
saw  and  tried  the  pad. 

The  pad  is  scientifically  designed  so 
that  the  response  of  the  sticks  is 
identical  to  that  of  a  regular  drum 
head.  Made  of  one  piece  of  rubber, 
it  is  small  enough  to  fit  into  a  regular 
suit  coat  pocket.  It  sells  for  $1.95. 
Distributors  of  this  pad  include  such 
great  names  as  Targ  &  Dinner  of 
Chicago. 

When  trying  and  buying  the  pad  at 
your  local  music  merchant,  be  sure  to 
mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 


Measures  15^  x  10^.  Holds  large 
musical  exercise  books,  sheet  music, 
organ  music,  important  papers  and 
documents,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  flexible  and 
can  be  rolled  or  folded  for  convenient 
carrying  in  pocket  or  instrument  case. 


Holton  Introduces  New 

Super-Collegiate  Line 


Wexler  Presents  New 

Plastic  Music  Case 
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Pedler  EBONIE  clarinet 

Made  from  Ebnnie.  a  material 
(Specially  developed  for  woodwind 
manufacture,  this  clarinet  is  built  to 
withstand  rugged  use  in  inexperienced 
hands.  It’s  a  great  favorite  of  band¬ 
masters  who  insist  that  their  groups 
play  in  tune. 

Model  96 —  Natural  hnish  nickel  silver 
keys,  polished  to  a  high  gloss.  Hoehm 
system;  17  keys,  6  rings.  Complete 

with  case  . $  1 20 

Model  156 — A  popular  favorite  of  both 
students  and  bandmasters.  Bright 
cobalt  nickel  plated  keys.  Hoehm 
system;  17  keys,  6  rings.  Complete 

with  case . $135 

Model  146 — Finest  of  non-wood  clari¬ 
nets —  professional  quality  through¬ 
out.  Bright  cobalt  nickel  plated  keys. 
Bwhm  .system;  17  keys,  6  rings.  Com¬ 
plete  with  case . $175 

(Models  with  7  ring  keys  available) 

Pedler  SILVER  clarinet 

Built  of  special  seamless  nickel  silver 
with  a  wall  thickness  of  .042  inchr's, 
twice  as  heavy  as  most  metal  clarinets. 
This  provides  the  band  or  orchestra 
true  woodwind  tone,  even  when  a 
wholi-  section  is  compri.si'd  of  Pedler 
Sili'rr  Clarinets.  Inferior  types  often 
produce  a  “tinny"  tone  quality  in 
groups.  All  tone  sockets  and  posts 
are  flamv  ui-ldt’d  to  the  body  .  .  .  not 
soft  S(jldered. 

Model  90— Body  and  keys  plated 
with  pure  silver.  Boehm  system;  17 
keys,  6  rings.  Complete  with  case  $100 

Model  100  —  Body  and  keys  heavily 
plated  in  pure  silver.  Hand  engraved 
Im-II.  B<H'hm  system;  17  keys,  6  rings. 
Complete  with  case- . $120 

Pedler  GRENADILLA  clarinet 

Crafted  from  the  tinesi  of  si>asuned 
Mozambique  grenadilla  wimkI  .  .  .  aged 
from  10  to  12  years.  Precision  shaped 
in  the  most  modern  machines,  and 
handcrafted  to  perfection  seldom 
iKIualled.  These  clarinets  are  built  to 
s;ttisfy  even  the  most  discriminat¬ 
ing  artists. 

Model  106  —  (irenadilla  body  with 
Khnniv  bell  and  barrel  joint.  Bright 
cobalt  nickel  plated  keys,  ('omplete 

with  case .  .  $135 

Model  166— (Beaming  silver  plated 
keys.  Boehm  system;  17  keys,  6  rings. 

Complete  with  case . $165 

Model  176— Kach  entire  key  .system 
is  custom  made  by  an  individual 
craftsman  with  years  of  woodwind 
experience.  Heavy  silver  plating  on 
keys  add  [Mists.  Boehm  system;  17 
keys.  6  rings.  Complete  with  case  $225 
(Models  with  7  ring  keys  available) 


world’s  only 
studentaclorlnet 
built  like  a 
•250  Instrument 


Of  all  student  clarinets  being  sold  to  young 
musicians  and  their  schools,  there’s  only  one 
that  is  handcrafted  just  like  the  most  exjtensive 
professional  instruments  .  . .  it’s  a  Pedler. 

All  keys  are  made  for  the  particular  clarinet 
to  which  they  are  attached — not  grabbed  at 
random  from  a  basket  on  the  assembly  line. 
Each  instrument  is  hand  assembled  not  just 
once  .  .  .  but  three  times  during  its  manufacture. 

Every  tone  hole,  every  post  is  located  exactly 
in  place.  Every  key  works  just  right;  every  pad 
covers  its  hole  pro|)erly.  Every  ring  is  snug, 
and  every  joint  goes  together  smoothly. 

With  all  this  extra  care  in  manufacture,  it’s 
little  wonder  that  every  Pedler  clarinet  has 
truly  accurate  intonation  .  .  .  and  is  not  only 
easy  to  play,  but  easy  to  play  in  tune. 

Because  of  its  precision  workmanship,  you 
would  naturally  ex|)ect  to  pay  many  dollars 
more  for  a  Pedler.  But,  surprisingly,  a  Pedler’s 
extra  cost  is  scarcely  worth  mentioning. 

The  best  way  to  prove  that  Pedler  gives  you 
more  for  your  money  is— try  one.  See  your 
Pedler  dealer  for  the  world’s  best  buy  in  student 
clarinets,  and  professional  models,  too! 


All  finger-ring  tone  holes  are 
precision  machined  and  installed 
according  to  the  high  standards  of 
engineering  in  this  country  .  .  . 
standards  that  are  unrivalled  any¬ 
where  in  the  world.  Undercutting 
of  holes  used  to  compensate  for  the 
inaccuracies  of  cut,  trim  and  try 
methods  of  manufacture  were  aban¬ 
doned  as  obsolete  in  this  country 
many  years  ago. 


FIRE  FORMED  KEYS  of  Pedler  clarinets 
^  are  made  of  hiird  nickel  alloy  ...  as 

fine  as  those  made  by  any  method 
Aka  whatstK'ver,  and  infinitely  superior 
X  fi  brass  or  "pot  metal”  keys  used 

/w  on  some  instruments.  All  keys  may 

be  adjusted  or  repaired  by  standard 
1 1  if  'W  methotls.  Kach  key  ofa  PedlerClari- 

l  \  1 1  jl  net  has  its  own  hinge  and  p<jsts  .  .  . 

B  \  no  "double-duty”  actions  as  found 

I  \  <»n  many  imported  instruments. 


PEDLER 
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SMART  IDEAS 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 

this  new  line.  Carrying  cases  have 
been  redesigned  in  Gladstone  and 
semi-Gladstone  style. 

When  writing  to  the  Frank  Holton 
&  Company,  328  N.  Church  St.,  Elk- 
horn,  Wisconsin,  or  seeing  this  new 
line  at  your  Music  Dealer,  it  would 
be  appreciated  if  you  would  mention 
,  the  SM. 


RHYTHMS 


CHARLES 


HATHAWAY 


Thii  collection  of  15  provon  favoritot  arr«n9od  in  tha  modarn  danca  band 
idiom  for  school  bands  will  provide  both  band  directors  and  students  with 
many  hours  of  fun  and  enjoyment.  They  offer  unusual  and  exciting  additions 
to  every  band  repertoire. 


HOLD  ME- 
JOHNSON  RAG 
BLUES  ON  PARADE 
ONE  O'CLOCK  JUMP 
WANG  WANG  BLUES 


Buescher  Sets  New  Pace 
With  Custom-Built  Line 


Full  Inilrumenlotion  Available 
Each  Part  50c — Conductor  (Octavo  Size)  $1.00 
Send  lor  fittt  lb  Clarinet  or  Mb  Carnet  fart 


The  Buescher  Band  Instrument 
Company  of  Elkhart,  Indiana,  has ! 
set  a  new  pace  in  the  Music  Industry 
by  presenting  its  completely  new 
“Custom-Built  Aristocrat”  brass  mod-  ' 
els  which  retail,  complete  with  a 
beautiful  Gladstone  case  for  $169.50. 

Robert  Helfrick,  popular  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  company,  states  that  this 
completely  new  designed  line  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  great  hit  with  band  directors 
wherever  it  is  shown.  The  three  in¬ 
struments  all  retail  for  exaetjy  the 
same  price.  Shown  above  are:  No. 
244,  Custom-Built  Aristocrat  Trum¬ 
pet;  No.  264,  Custom-Built  Aristocrat 
Cornet;  and  No.  414,  Custom-Built 
Aristocrat  Trombone. 

Students  and  directors  may  try 
these  new  instruments  at  their  local 
dealers,  or  can  receive  more  informa¬ 
tion  by  writing  direct  to  Buescher. 
Be  sure  to  mention  that  you  saw  it 
in  the  SM. 


BAND  BOOK 


PAUL  YODER 


PAUL 


YODER 


It's  N*w!  It's  DiffarantI  It's  big  mutic  from  only  S  intfrumonti.  Paul  Yodor't 
•xparf  arrangamonh  of  15  divorsifiod  compodtions  will  provido  intorosting 
•nd  ontortoining  maforUI  for  all  programs. 


ANCHORS  AWEIGH 
CHICKEN  REEL 
ELMER'S  TUNE 
GOOFUS 

I  MISS  MY  SWISS 


YANKEE  DOODLE  POLKA 
TOOT,  TOOT,  TOOTSIE 
TURKEY  IN  THE  STRAW 
WHEN  THEY  PLAYED  THE  POLKA 
NO,  NO,  A  THOUSAND  TIMES  NO 


Sharps  and  Flats" — New 
Student  Scrap-book  Is  Hit 


School  Musicians  everywhere  are 
taking  to  the  new  scrap-book, 
“Sharps  and  Flats”  like  a  bandsman 
takes  to  a  new  uniform.  F*ublished 
by  C.  G.  Conn  Ltd.,  of  Elkhart,  Indi¬ 
ana,  it  is  available  through  local 
Conn  Music  Dealers  everywhere. 

“Sharps  and  Flats”  is  a  beautifully 


1st  Bb  CLARINET  >  2nd  Bb  QARINET  •  Bb  TRUMPET  •  TROMBONE 
Cemplala  Sal  $2.50— Each  iooli  50< 
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The  “Leonard  Smiths”  and  “James  Neilsons”  of  the  future  have  yet  to  be 
discovered.  But  whoever  they  are,  the  instruments  they  play  will  be 
an  important  factor  in  determining  their  success.  That’s  why  it  is  so  important 
to  choose  a  cornet  like  the  Martin  ...  an  instrument  whose  every  tone 
is  perfectly  defined.  One  that  has  true  cornet  quality  throughout  all  registers, 
and  is  especially  responsive  in  the  high  range.  These  are  advantages 
which  result  from  the  special  care  given  each  Martin  from  first  operation 
to  shipping.  They  are  advantages  that  distinguish  Martin  as  the  finest  of  brass 
instruments  . . .  for  artists  of  today  and  tomorrow. 


^  martin 


A  fine  concert  soloist  as  well  as 
director  ( Oklahoma  City  University), 
James  Neilson  is  a  perfectionist  when  it 
comes  to  tone  quality  and  intonation.  His 
personal  instrument  is  the  Committee 
Model  Martin. 


smith 


m  the  royal  family  of  band  instrumenU 


For  FREE  literature  and  name  of  your 
nearest  Martin  dealer,  write... 

THE'MARTIN  BAND  I  N  S  T  R  U  M  E  N  T  C  O  M  P  A  N  Y  —  E  L  K  H  A  R  T  ,  INDIANA 


Recognized  as  “Amerioa’s  premier  cornet 
soloist,”  Leonard  B.  Smith  conducts  the 
Belle  Isle  Band  of  Detroit.  He  started 
playing  his  first  Martin  soon  after  he  was 
eight  years  of  age. 
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red  bound  covered  10y4’’  x  SVi",  bound 
together  by  white  plastic  rings.  It  is 
filled  with  cleverly  drawn  comics 
that  depict  such  persons  as  “There’s 
One  in  Every  Band,”  and  “Notey 
People.”  Special  pages  are  set  aside 
for  pasting  in  pictures  and  news  re¬ 
leases  for  such  events  as  “Festivals 
and  Clinics,”  “Solos  and  Ensembles,” 
“Parades,”  “Football  Shows,”  “Spe¬ 
cial  Tag  Days,”  “Concerts,”  “Clubs,” 
“Our  Band,”  and  “Autographs.” 

It  is  a  wonderful  way  for  a  young 
student  to  keep  a  running  accoimt  of 
his  four  years  in  the  High  School 
Band.  When  visiting  your  local  Music 
Dealer  to  see  “Sharps  and  Flats,” 
be  sure  to  say  you  read  about  it  in 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 


The  Kind  of  Music  You 
Wont"  New  Color  Movie 


Some  enjoyable  music  and  a  heart¬ 
warming  plot  highlight  a  new  25- 
min.  color  movie  showing  the  versa¬ 
tility  of  the  electric  organ  in  school 
and  community. 

The  secret  of  its  capacity  to  imitate 
other  instruments  is  demonstrated 
and  explained  with  some  unusual 
effects,  as  this  so-called  “Sunday” 
instrument  shows  its  very  practical 
weekday  nature. 

For  more  information  about  this 
entertainingly  instructive  new  film, 
write  the  Hammond  Organ  Co.,  4200 
W,  Diversey,  Chicago  39,  Ill. 


Mevi*  9iv«t  musical  •urcis*  n«w 
m*anin9.  Schools  own!n9  a  vorsatilo 
•Uctric  or9an  find  it  9ots  almost  os 
9roat  a  workout  as  tho  studonts,  says 
now  Hammond  Or9an  movio,  as  it's 
moved  from  9ym  to  music  and  Ian- 
9ua90  classes,  athletic  events^  dances, 
and  band  rehearsals. 


Holton  Offers  New-Design 
Wall  Calendar  to  Schools 


With  an  eye  toward  greater  utility, 
Frank  Holton  &  Co.,  band  instrument 
manufacturers,  has  increased  the  size 
and  changed  the  shape  of  their  pop¬ 
ular  wall  calendar  for  school  music 
use. 

The  new  12-month  edition,  running 
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The  most  DISCRIMINATING 
Band  Percussionists  INSIST  on 
cymbals  distinguished  by  the 
AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN  trademark . . . 


AVCDI 


tf 


u 


Mi 


THE  LEONARD 
SMITH  BAND 

The  percussion  section 
of  the  famous  Leonard 
■Smith  Band.  Shown  left 
to  right  are  GEORGE 
HAMILTON,  ROBERT 
CARTER  and  KEN 
BALDWIN. 


LEONARD  B.  SMITH 

Conductor 


The  Leonard  Smith  Band  Set-up:  Suspended 
cymbals  —  2 1“  and  1 7";  matched  bass  drum 
cymbals — 17";  matched  hand  cymbals — 1 
pair  each  23",  20"  and  18". 


Percussion  artists  know  that  the  famous  AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN  trademark  is  — 

Their  protection 

against  inferior  imitations... 

Their  assurance 

of  cymbals  macfe  by  ZILDJIANS  and  their  300  year  old  secret  process, 
in  the  ONLY  ZILDJIAN  FACTORY  IN  THE  WORLD.* 

Their  guarantee 

of  quality,  tone  and  resonance  beyond  compare. 

i 

CYMBAL  CRAFTSMEN  SINCE  1 623...  IT  HAS  BEEN  A  FINE  ART  WITH  US 

AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN  COMPANY  •  39  FAYETTE  STREET  •  NORTH  QUINCY,  MASS.,  U.S.A. 

Established  1623,  Turkey ...  Transferred  to  America,  1929 
Agents  in  principal  cities  throughout  the  WORLD 
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from  September,  1954  through  Au¬ 
gust,  1955,  is  44”  wide  and  34”  deep. 
This  “sideways”  layout  avoids  ex¬ 
cessive  reaching  up  or  down  to  mark 
the  calendar  on  the  wall.  It  is  also 
easier  to  read. 

Individual  squares  for  the  days  of 
the  month  are  nearly  50%  larger 
than  previously,  to  provide  more 
notation  space.  This  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  through  larger  size  of  the 
calendar  and  the  absence  of  com¬ 
mercial  display  matter.  The  popular 
feature  of  illustrated  tips  on  letter 
band  performance  has  b^n  retained. 

The  Holton  Calendar  is  available 
through  Holton  dealers  or  from  Frank 
Holton  &  Co.,  Elkhom,  Wisconsin. 


Har-Tee  Pin  Style  Lights 
Practical  for  Field  Shows 


Har-Tee,  Inc.,  of  Box  3101,  Cleve¬ 
land  17,  Ohio,  has  an  excellent  light 
available  for  evening  half-time-foot¬ 
ball  shows.  The  light  may  be  used 
effectively  on  the  hat  or  shoe  which 
creates  a  beautiful  colored  effect. 
They  are  designed  as  a  pom  or  pin 
style  light.  The  light  is  priced  with¬ 
out  batteries  at  $1.00  each. 

KOLOR  KAPS  are  available  in 
seven  different  colors  at  50c  a  dozen. 
They  will  fit  all  standard  lights. 
These  excellent  little  devices  make 
it  possible  to  change  to  seven  different 
colors  while  marching.  Batteries  for 
the  lights  are  available  at  $1.08  a 
dozen. 

Interested  band  directors  should 
write  direct  to  Har-Tee,  Inc.  for 
further  information  on  these  lights 
which  will  greatly  enhance  their  Fall 
football  half-time  shows.  A  mention 
of  the  SM  would  be  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated. 


FAMOUS 

BRILHART 

QUALITY 


ihefiew 

SPECIAL 


Leblanc  Presents  New  Book 
"Time  and  The  Winds" 


The  G.  Leblanc  Company  of  Keno¬ 
sha,  Wisconsin,  has  just  announced 
the  publication  of  an  outstanding 
new  book,  “Time  and  the  Winds.” 
The  author  of  this  new  publication  is 
Frederick  Fennell,  Conductor,  East¬ 
man  School  of  Music,  University  of 


MUSIC  DEALERS 
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14  year  old 
Larry  Combs  is  solo 
clarinetist  of  the 
South  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  H.  S.  Band, 
and  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Charleston 
Symphony  Orchestra 
since  19^0!  He 
uses  a  matched 
set  of  Leblanc 
Symphonies — 

Models  476  and  fr 
A16K.  (K 


Protect  your 

investment  in  Music 


Your  investment  in  a  musical  instrument  is  an 

investment  in  your  child — in  his  happiness  and  success 
today,  and  for  many  years  to  come.  Back  your  boy  or  girl 
with  the  finest  of  artist  instruments  and  you  will  be 

amazed  at  how  rapidly  your  investment  brings  in  returns. 
For  nothing  short  of  the  best  will  kindle  quite  the  same 
enthusiasm,  the  same  eagerness  to  advance,  or  give  you  the 
same  deep  pride  in  your  youngster’s  accomplishments. 

Visit  your  Leblanc  dealer  today — let  him  prove  what  wonders 
a  genuine  Leblanc  will  work  in  your  boy  or  girl,  how  very 
little  more  it  costs  to  protect  your  investment  in  Music 
and  in  your  child. 


LEBLANC 


G.  LEBLANC  COMPANY,  KENOSHA,  WISCONSIN 
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Rochester,  Rochester,  New  York. 

Consisting  of  59  pages,  Mr.  Fennell 
has  done  a  magnificent  piece  of  work 
in  preparing  a  short  history  of  the 
use  of  wind  instruments  in  the  or¬ 
chestra,  band  and  the  wind  ensemble. 
The  seven  chapters  are  complete  in  i 
every  detail.  They  include:  “The  Or¬ 
chestra  Begins,”  “The  Wind  Instru¬ 
ments — Their  Rise  in  the  Music  of  , 
Beethoven,  Berlioz  and  Wagner — The  | 
Band  Begins,”  “A  New  Kind  of  Or¬ 
chestra — A  New  Kind  of  Wind  Music 
— The  Music  of  Richard  Strauss, 
Claude  Debussy  and  Igor  Stravinsky,” 
“The  American  Professional  Concert 
Band — Gilmore  and  Sousa,”  The 
Great  American  Instrumental  Renais¬ 
sance — Its  Background  in  the  Public 
Schools,  Colleges,  Universities  and 
Schools  of  Music,”  and  finally,  “The 
Wind  Ensemble.” 

The  Editor  of  the  School  Musician 
recommends  that  every  band  direc¬ 
tor  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
read  this  inspiring  new  book.  Every 
student  of  wind  instruments  will  find 
it  enlightening  and  stimulating. 

The  book  may  be  ordered  from 
your  local  music  dealer  or  by  writing 
direct  to  the  G.  Leblanc  Company  at 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin.  The  price  is 
$2.00.  When  ordering,  be  sure  to  men- 


Conn  Introduces  New 

Strobotuner  for  Schools 


The  Electronic  Equipment  Division 
!  of  C.  G.  Conn  Ltd.  has  recently 
j  broken  the  news  of  the  introduction 
I  of  its  new,  low  cost  electronic  instru- 
1  ment  for  measuring  musical  pitch, 

I  an  instrument  which,  the  company 
I  believes,  answers  a  long-standing  de- 
I  mand  of  music  educators  for  an 
j  accurate  visual  tuning  device  at  a 
'  price  within  the  average  budget, 
j  Conn  reports  that  the  Strobotuner, 
'  as  the  new  instrument  is  called,  is 
j  now  in  full  production  and  is  ex- 
I  pected  to  be  available  at  most  leading 
music  stores  within  a  short  time. 

The  Strobotuner  is  a  simplified 
version  of  the  popular  Stroboconn. 
It  presents  a  musical  tone  picked  up 
by  its  microphone  as  a  visual  pattern 


tion  the  SM. 
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FOR  THE  FOOTBALL  SEASON 


IS  FOUR  SCHOOL  BAND  READY? 


fMA  formation 

A  HORSE  A-PIECE  MEDLEY  (Hors,s-Th,  King  s  Hor.,.> . STICK  HORSE 

AUCE  BLUE  GOWN .  GIRL 

ANCHORS  AWEIGH . ANCHOR 

BLOWIN’  THE  BLUES  MEDLEY  forms  two  formations  TRUMPET  &  MUSIC  NOTE 

(Wang  Wang  Bluat — Wabash  BluasI 

BLUE  MOON . MOON 

CHAHANOOGA  CHOO  CHOO . LOCOMOTIVE 

CHINA  BOY . RICK  SHAW 

DARKTOWN  STRUTTERS’  BALL . TROMBONE 

DAYBREAK . RISING  SUN 

DRUMS  IN  MY  HEART . DRUM 


(Ail  Amarican  Girl — Down  Tha  Hold — You  Gotto  Bn  A  Football  Haro) 

GOOFUS . SAXOPHONE 

HAWAIIAN  WAR  CHANT . UKULELE 

I’LL  SEE  YOU  IN  MY  DREAMS . HEART 

I’M  AN  OLD  COWHAND . COWBOY  HAT 

IT’S  A  GREAT  DAY  FOR  THE  IRISH . IRISHMAN  WITH  PIPE 

JOSEPHINE . GIRL  STICK  FIGURE 

K-K-K-KATY . GIRL  WITH  BONNET 

NATIONAL  EMBLEM . SHIELD 

OUR  DIRECTOR . STAR 

OVER  THE  RAINBOW . RAINBOW 

PEG  0’  MY  HEART . TtfREE  LEAF  CLOVER 

RANGERS’  SONG . RANGER  WITH  GUN 

SANTA  CUUS  IS  COMIN’  TO  TOWN . SLEIGH 

SOUTH  RAMPART  STREET  PARADE . MARCHING  STICK  FIGURE 

.  STAIRWAY  TO  THE  STARS . STAR 

SWING  MEDLEY . forms  two  formations  MUSIC  NOTE  &  MUSIC  LYRE 

(Stompin'  At  Thn  Savoy — Sing,  Sing,  Singl 

TIGER  RAG . TIGER  HEAD 

WALTZ  MEDLEY  io/on.-chormain.) . EIFFEL  TOWER 

WALTZ  YOU  SAVED  FOR  ME . HEART  AND  ARROW 

WHEN  IT’S  SPRINGTIME  IN  THE  ROCKIES . SUN  OVER  MOUNTAINS 

WHEN  YOU  WORE  A  TULIP . TULIP 

WHIFFENPOOF  SONG . LAMB 

YALE  BOOLA . BULLDOG 

YANKEE  DOODLE  POLKA . UNCLE  SAM  HAT 


PRICE 

Full  Band— $1.50  •  Symphonic  Band— $2.25 


THE  BIG  3  MUSIC  CORPORATION  •  799  Seventh  Avenue  •  New  tfork  19,  N  Y. 
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Great  things  have  happened  for  you  at  Buescher. 

Ever  since  the  war  brought  new  precision  tools  to 
the  Buescher  plant,  everyone  has  concentrated  on  creat¬ 
ing  a  new  family  of  brasses  —  whose  rich  tone  and  easy 
playing  would  bring  pew  pleasure  and  new  heights  of 
accomplishment  to  musicians  everywhere. 

These  Custom  Built  Aristocrats  are  the  result.  They 
were  designed  with  the  help  of  symphony  musicians,  top 


flight  radio  and  TV  men,  bandmasters,  teachers,  and 
players  from  leading  universities. 

Their  "sound,”  or  tone,  will  amaze  you.  It’s  big,  res¬ 
onant,  full  of  vibrant  life.  And  it  maintains  its  beauty 
in  extreme  fortissimo,  or  whispering  softness. 

Only  you  can  experience  the  thrill  of  play-  \ 
ing  these  marvelous  new  instruments.  Try  one 
—  today  —  at  your  Buescher  dealers. 


MADE  BY  MASTERS 


W’ 


PLAYED  BY  ARTISTS 


BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO.  •  ELKHART,  INDIANA 
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You  will  play  BETTER 

with  a 

MASTERPIECE  Reed! 
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from  which  the  operator  can  tell  at 
a  glance  whether  the  tone  is  sharp, 
flat  or  in  tune  with  the  equally  tem¬ 
pered  scale.  It  provides  for  checking, 
or  measuring  the  degreee  a  tone  is 
sharp  or  flat,  in  a  range  of  84  semi¬ 
tones,  encompassing  all  the  instru¬ 
ments  commonly  used  in  band  and 
orchestra.  The  instrument  is  easily 
operated  and  can  be  used  by  students 
alone.  Although  less  versatile  than 
the  Stroboconn,  the  Strobotuner  will 
do  virtually  the  same  job  and  offers  ^ 
the  same  advantages  to  both  director 
and  student. 

Weighing  only  14  pounds,  the  Stro¬ 
botuner  is  a  compact,  self-contained  t 
unit  when  packed  for  carrying.  This  I 
portability,  plus  the  instrument’s  low  S 
price  ($197.50),  is  reportedly  ex-  | 
pected  to  make  the  Strobotuner  pop-  ^ 
ular  among  band  directors  and  teach-  ^ 
ers  of  instrumental  and  vocal  music. 


"Golden  Holiday"  Is  New 
Valeo  Guitar  Amplifier 

Supro’s  all  new  Electric  Guitar 
Amplifier  has  twin  speakers  and 
tremolo.  This  powerful  six  tube 
amplifier  offers  a  new  twist  to  styling 
with  a  solid  two-piece  lock-corner 
cabinet  with  no  free  back  panels  to 
buzz  or  rattle.  A  truly  beautiful  crea¬ 
tion  in  black,  gold,  and  gray. 

Equipped  with  three  inputs — one 
of  which  is  a  special  treble  channel 
for  clean  take-off  and  recording  work. 
The  instrument  contains  two  giant 
wide  range  11' x  6"  speakers.  Fidelity 
tremolo  has  special  hand  control  and 
switch  \vith  convenient  extra  input 
if  a  remote  foot-switch  control  is 
desired.  Also  included  on  control 
panel  are  separate  tone  and  volume 
regulators  with  safety  fuse  readily 
accessible,  a  heavy  duty  toggle  type 
off-ahd-on  switch,  and  a  pilot  light. 

Priced  at  just  $129.75,  be  sure  to 
mention  the  SM  when  seeing  this 
new  Electric  Guitar  Amplifier  at  your 
dealer  or  when  writing  to  Valeo 
Manufacturing  Company,  4700  W. 
Walton,  Chicago  51,  Illinois. 
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OUTPLAYS  and  OUTLASTS  any  other  reed: 


Reed -O- Meter 
precision  strengths 
grading 

• 

Clarinet ...  25^  ea. 
Alto  Sax . .  35<  ea. 
Tenor  Sax .  45<  ea. 
(less  by  the  box) 


PLAY  BETTER  with  a  MASTERPIECE! 


from 


excl 


mo 
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100% 


top 


uo 
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You  will  play  better  with  a  MASTERPIECE 
because  it  is  the  finest  reed  made.  Top 
musicians  everywhere  prefer  it  for  its  finer 
response,  and  deep,  sweet  tone  throughout 
complete  range.  Cane  is  the  highest-grade, 
the  PICK  of  all  the  cane  crops  of  France. 
This  cane  is  seasoned,  properly  graded,  and 
processed  by  mastercraftsmen,  working  on 
exclusive,  high  precision,  patented  machines. 


Try  the  new  professional  cut  I 

of  your  music  tfor*  or  writ* 

FRENCH  AMERICAN 
Reed  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

3050  Webster  Ave.  *  New  York  67,  N.  Y. 


Trumpet 


Trumpet 

Cornet 

Trombone 


Baritone  Horn 


Eb  Tuba 


Eb  Sousaphone 
BBb  Sousaphone 


Professional  perfo 


&  HAWKES,  LTD 


S  hear  and  play 

/,  tbtee  fine  instruments. 

You’ll  be  delighted  with  their 

i ' 

I  ■  remarkable  playing 
f  qualities  and  amazed 
at  their  very 


15KL!\U 

MEANS  SECURITY 


Free  brochure  upon  request 
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TWICE  AS  EASY  TO  PUY 


MENC  string  authorities  recently  set 
up  important  new  standards  for  school 
basses  and  cellos.  Objective:  To  make 
the  instruments  easier  to  play  and 
more  responsive.  Working  closely  writh 
members  of  this  string  committee,  kay 
designers  developed  a  series  of  school 
aligned  basses  and  cellos  that 
9  ar*  lighlar  in  wnigHt, 

9  or*  mar*  r*tpan«iv*, 

9  hav*  a  «hart*r  bowing  radii 


9  and  with  siring*  clat*r  I*  Ih* 
fing*r  board. 

During  the  past  year,  hundreds  of  edu¬ 
cators  nave  adopted  school  aligned  Kays. 
Many  report  that  these  improvements 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  attract* 
ing  students  as  well  as  speeding  progress. 

School  aligned  Kays  are  available  for 
Grade  School,  Junior  High  and  High 
School  age  groups.  See  your  dealer  or 
write  for  free  particulars.  Kay  Musical 
Instrument  Company,  1640  Walnut, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


SCHOOL  BASSES 
AND  CELLOS 


j  Robert  Keyworth  New 

President  of  NAMMM 


Robert  W.  Keyworth,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Kay  Musical  Instrument 
Company,  Chicago,  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Association  of 
Musical  Merchandise  Manufacturers 
at  the  Association’s  annual  meeting 
at  Chicago  last  July. 

It  is  believed  that  Keyworth  is  the 
youngest  man  fever  to  receive  this 
honor. 


Brumberger  Has  New 

Accessories  for  Topes 

The  Brumberger  Co.,  manufacturer 
of  slide  projectors  and  photo  equip¬ 
ment,  announces  a  new  group  of  ac¬ 
cessories  for  recording  tape.  These 
include  all-steel  tape  reel  cans  and 
compact  tape  filing  chests. 

The  storing  and  filing  of  recording 
tapes  in  all-steel  cans  and  chests  is 
highly  recommended  by  electronic 
engineers.  The  steel  containers  help 
protect  the  tape  from  accidental  « 
erasure  or  damage  in  the  presence  of  M 
a  magnetic  field,  or  electrical  disturb-  S 
ance,  such  as  in  the  vicinity  of  elec- '  B 
trical  motors,  air  conditioners,  TV  B 
sets,  and  other  modern  electrical  n 
appliances.  || 

Brumberger  all-steel  reel  can.  No.  Q 
1018C,  price  $.45  each,  will  hold  a  s 
5  inch  tape  reel.  The  No.  1020C,  price  ” 
$.55  each,  will  hold  a  7  inch  tape  reel.  ' 
For  convenient  filing  and  storing  i 
of  tape  reels  and  cans,  Brumberger  j 
is  manufacturing  all-steel  chests. 
Each  chest  will  hold  12  tape  reels  /{ 
and  cans.  Chests  are  available  in  2 
models,  inexpensive  Economy  and 
Finger-tip  DeLuxe  types.  Both  have 
index  cards  for  quick  tape  identifica¬ 
tion  and  folding  carrying  handles  for 
compact  portability.  The  Economy 
chests  have  metal  separators  to  hold 
each  tape  can  erect.  The  DeLuxe 
chests  in  addition  have  an  exclusive 
Brumberger  feature.  Finger-tip  pres¬ 
sure  on  a  piano-type  key  selects  and 
rolls  out  the  reel  of  your  choice.  The 
DeLuxe  chests  may  be  stacked  for 
maximum  storage  in  minimum  space. 
Economy  Chests  No.  1001  ($3.25)  and 
No.  1003  ($3.95)  are  for  5  inch  and  7 
inch  tapes.  Corresponding  Finger-tip 
DeLuxe  Chests  are  the  No.  1008 
($6.50)  and  the  No.  1010  ($7.95). 
Available  at  tape,  record  or  photo 
I  dealers.  Or,  order  direct  from  Brum- 
i  berger  Sales  Corp.,  36 — 34th  Street, 

I  Brooklyn  32,  New  York. 


Deadline  for  All  News 
Is  The  First  Of  The 
Month  Preceding 
Publication 
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CHICAGO  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CO..  Chicago  30 
Exclusioc  Distrihulorj:  SCANPALLI.  DAllAPE.  CAMERANO 


ion  of 
:turers 


POET  OF  THE  ACCORDION 


AND  HIS  SCANDALLI 


Audiences  acclaim  Lloyd  La  Vaux,  his  artistry, 
his  musical  scope.  In  turn  Lloyd  La  Vaux 
acclaims  his  Scandalli  accordion  for  its 


ests  is 
:tronic 


versatility  that  matches  his  own,  its 
responsiveness  and  consistent  beauty  of 
tone  that  highlights  his  talent.  Like 
accordionists  throughout  the  world, 
this  fin*  musician  relies  on 


Scandalli,  renowned  for  dependa¬ 
bility,  distinctive  design  and 
E* 

construction,  and  tonal  excellence. 


Ssptembsr,  1954 
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By  Arthur  L.  Williams,  A.B.A. 

A  Section  Devoted  Exclusively  to  the 
COLLEGE  BAND  DIRECTORS  NAHONAL  ASSOCIATION 


Yotr  Matloaal  OUeart 

During  the  course  of  the  year  we 
may  lose  sight  of  our  National  Officers 
in  the  press  of  other  news,  so  pardon 
us  if  we  list  them  once  again.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  men  carry  the  ball  for  you 
until  the  next  CBDNA  National  meet¬ 
ing  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  next  Decem¬ 
ber  17-18,  1954  (Fri.-Sat.): 

PRESIDENT:  Clarence  Sawhill, 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 
Calif. 

VICE-PRESIDENT:  Hugh  E.  Mc- 
Millen,  University  of  Colorado,  Boul¬ 
der,  Colo. 

SECRETARY  -  TREASURER: 
Charles  Minelli,  Ohio  University, 
Athens,  Ohio. 

HONORARY  LIFE  PRESIDENT: 
Austin  A.  Harding,  Emeritus,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois. 
DIVISION  CHAIRMEN: 

California- Western:  Ronald  Gregory, 
University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

Eastern:  J.  Robert  King,  University 
of  Delaware,  Newaik,  Delaware. 
North  Central:  Nilo  Hovey,  Jordan 
Conservatory,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Northwest:  Justin  Grey,  University 
of  Montana,  Missoula,  Montana. 
Southern:  Ernest  Lyon,  University  of 
Louisville,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Southwestern:  Donald  I.  Moore,  Bay¬ 
lor  University,  Waco,  Texas 
Any  of  the  above  will  be  happy  to 
serve  you.  Just  drop  them  a  line  if 
you  have  questions  or  need  help  in 
connection  with  your  college  band! 


Oar  Secretary  Writes 

“CBDNA  National  meeting  will  be 
held  at  CONRAD  HILTON  HOTEL, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  on  December  17-18, 
1954 — Friday  and  Saturday.  Please 
note  the  change  in  location.  Mention 
that  I  have  the  mimeographed  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  three  of  the  Divisional 
Meetings  and  if  1954  PAID-UP  mem¬ 
bers  have  not  received  theirs,  please 
write  to  me  and  I  will  send  them; 
otherwise  they  can  be  picked  up  at 
the  National  Meeting.” 

Naws  of  Cellaga  load  Diroctors 

The  following  changes  in  positions 
have  come  to  the  attention  of  your 
BAND  STAND  page  editor  up  to  July 
26th: 

FREDERICK  EBBS  to  Director  of 
Bands,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  from  Baldwin-Wallace  College, 
Berea,  Ohio. 

DR.  KENNETH  SNAPP  to  Director 
of  Bands  and  Head  of  the  Wind  In¬ 
strument  Department,  Baldwin-Wal¬ 
lace  College  Berea,  Ohio,  from  Indi¬ 
ana  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana, 
where  he  was  Director  of  Bands  last 
'  year  in  the  absence  of  regular  Band 
Director  Daniel  Martino  who  has 
been  working  on  his  doctorate  at  the 
University  of  Kansas. 

AL  WRIGHT  to  Director  of  Bands 
at  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  In¬ 
diana,  from  Miami  Senior  High 
School,  Miami,  Florida. 

No  doubt  th^re  are  many  more 
which  have  not  come  my  way.  If  you 


will  be  kind  enough  to  write  me 
about  any  change  I  will  see  that  it  is 
given  a  space  in  a  future  issue. 

Ualvartity  of  MIcfcIgaa  toad  fe  Toar 

According  to  a  conversation  with 
Dr.  William  Revelli,  Director  of  Bands, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  while  he  was  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Music  Camp,  Interlochen,  Mich¬ 
igan,  as  Conductor  of  the  Michigan 
All-State  High  School  Band,  his  Con¬ 
cert  Band  will  make  two  tours  this 
coming  school  year  1954-1955.  On  one 
of  the  trips  the  band  will  appear  at 
the  21st  Annual  Convention  of  the 
AMERICAN  BANDMASTERS  ASSO¬ 
CIATION  which  will  be  held  in  Elk¬ 
hart,  Indiana,  on  February  16-19, 
1955  (Wednesday  through  Saturday), 
Sorry  we  can’t  give  you  the  exact 
itinerary  at  this  time.  Might  we  sug¬ 
gest  you  write  to  “Bill”  Revelli  il 
you  are  interested  in  knowing  exactly 
when  and  where  the  University  of 
Michigan  Concert  Band  will  play. 


Otto  Krauihaar  New 

Dir,  At  Miami  High 


Mr.  Otto  Kraushaar,  former  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Lake  Wakes,  Florida  High 
School  Band  has  been  appointed  the 
new  director  of  the  famous  Miami 
Senior  High  School  Band  at  Miami 
Florida.  Mr.  Kraushaar  succeeds  A1 
G.  Wright  who  is  the  new  Director  of 
Bands  at  Purdue  University. 


PICTURE  OF  THE  MONTH:  T(i«  Bond  Stand  tolut**  tk«  Duk*  Univanity  Concert  Band  of  Durtiom,  North  Carolina  and  its  diroctar  Paul 
R.  Bryan,  who  olto  diroett  the  Ouko  Univortity  Marching  Band.  The  picture  looks  so  fine  thot  we  wieh  it  wer%.Muible  to  drop  in  to  hear 
them.  Knowing  that  Allan  Bone  teaches  clarinet  there,  we  can  be  sure  that  the  clarinet  section  is  tops  even  Jfthout  hearing  them.  Keep 

up  the  fine  work  in  the  Carolinos! 
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^LAY  better  •  BECAUSE  THEY  PLAY  EASif 


The  thrilling  beauty  and  rich,  clear  tone  of  these  professional  type  brasses  win  the 
confidence  of  young  players  right  from  the  start.  Elkhart's  Buescher-built 
easy-blowing  qualities  provide  smooth,  easy  playing  that  helps  make  difficult  passages 
easy  . .  .  speeds  musical  progress  . . .  and  makes  the  most  of  talent  and  training. 

Yet  Elkharts  are  priced  within  reach  of  all.  See  your  friendly  Buescher  and 
Elkhart  dealer  this  week  .  .  .  and  try  these  wonderful  instruments. 
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CASE  AND  FEDERAl  TAj^ 


37B  —  Bb  and  A  TRUMPET.  Styled  to  please  modern 
trumpet  players.  Nickel  silver  pistons,  plated  with  extra 
hard  nickel  assure  fast,  smooth  action  and  resist  cor¬ 
rosion.  Exceptionally  easy  to  blow. 


57C  —  Bb  and  A  CORNET.  Specially  tempered  bell  as¬ 
sures  rich  cornet  tone.  Recessed  valve  caps  allow  short, 
quick  action  and  responds  to  the  lightest  touch.  Tonal 
quality  is  superb  in  all  registers.  Generous  nickel  silver 
trim  adds  to  its  beauty. 
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661  —  Bb  TROMBONE.  Specially  tempered  brass  plus 
the  flare  design  of  the  bell  give  full,  clear  tone  from 
double  fortissimo  to  double  pianissimo.  Improved  bore 
assures  blowing  ease.  Correctly  balanced  for  true  play¬ 
ing  comfort. 


CASES  or*  topi  in  quality, 
sturdily  conitructod  for 
long  ult,  pyroxylin  cov- 
•  rod  with  extra  wide 
leather  binding,  lined  with 
curly  plulh.  Quality  bran 
hardware  and  handle. 
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Wrifk! 


Kind  of  Show 

Select  a  style  of  marching  then 
stick  to  this  style  throughout  the  sea¬ 
son.  Changing  the  band’s  style  con¬ 
sumes  a  lot  of  drill  time  and  often  re¬ 
sults  in  a  sloppy  marching  appear¬ 
ance.  Variety  in  shows  can  ^  ob¬ 
tained  by  using  different  themes,  dif¬ 
ferent  music,  or  different  novelty 
ideas  instead  of  by  changing  the  style 


of  marching. 

The  Maneuver  Type  Show  is  best 
suited  for  schools  with  low  bleachers. 
A  good  maneuver  show  can  be  built 
by  combining  2  or  3  items: 

1.  A  letter  formation  salute  to  the 
two  participating  schools. 

2.  A  simple  outline  formation  with 
appropriate  music,  (boat,  heart,  etc.) 

3.  A  group  of  two  or  three  maneuv¬ 
ers  (ripple,  box,  freeze,  flanks,  spiral, 
etc.) 

The  Theme  (or  Story)  Show  uses 
music  formations  and  action  to  tell 
a  story.  A  well-written  script  is  very 
important.  When  doing  this  type  of 
show,  it  is  necessary  to  present  a 
completely  new  show  at  each  home 
appearance  in  order  to  hold  the  audi¬ 
ence’s  interest. 

Pageantry  Type  Show.  Here  the 
show  is  built  upon  movement  of 
groups  and  musical  content.  Use  plen¬ 
ty  of  contrary  or  opposite  motion  be¬ 
tween  band  and  majorettes.  Split  the 
band  into  two  or  more  groups.  Work 
them  in  opposition.  Use  the  school 
chorus.  Single  file  movements  are 
very  effective.  Use  blocks  of  color 
and  abstract  file  formations  to  make 
a  balanced  field  formation  rather  than 
outlines  of  objects. 

Musical  Extravaganza  or  Stage- 
Type  Show.  This  is  an  elaborate  form 
of  the  pageantry  show,  “souped-up” 
with  black  lights,  props,  solos  (in¬ 
strumental  and  twirling),  spot  lights, 
cap  lights,  special  costumes,  dances, 
etc. 

Themes  Can  Include  “Round-up 
Time.”  “Christmas”.  “Thanksgiving”. 
“Gay  90’s”.  “Dixieland”.  “Style 
Show”.  “Minstrel  Show”.  “Happy 
Holidays”.  “Harvest  Time”,  etc. 

I 

Pormala  tor  Bolldlog  a  Half-Timo  Skew 

1.  Entrance.  Same  every  show. 
Short,  snappy.  Get  band  on  the  field 
quickly.  Fanfare,  then  halt,  and  bow. 

2.  Pass  in  Review.  Play  two  strains 
of  march.  March  band  in  regular  for¬ 


mation;  company  front;  the  format  on 
“HI”:  or  float  “HELLO”  down  the 
field. 

3.  Salute  to  the  two  schools.  Use 
letter  formations,  move  quickly  into 
and  out  of  formations.  Use  only  one 
chorus  of  school  song.  Some  action 
(revolve  letter,  let  band  do  a  dance 
step,  or  use  majorette  twirling  rou¬ 
tines)  during  school  song. 

4.  Special  maneuver,  skit,  or  nov¬ 
elty.  This  is  the  specialty  of  the  par-  j 
ticular  game  or  appearance.  Must  be  | 
new,  timely,  and  enthusiastically  per-  j 
formed. 

5.  Finale.  Build  the  show  to  a  cli¬ 
max  or  ending.  Don’t  let  it  just  “run 
down”.  Use  a  final  tableau,  a  chord, 
or  the  last  eight  bars  of  any  easy 
overture  for  a  big  ending.  In  some 
such  way,  signal  to  the  audience  that 
the  show  is  completed.  Remember  the 
first  fundamental  of  vaudeville — “Al¬ 
ways  make  a  good  entrance  and  a 
good  exit”. 

Student  l«ftr«ctioaaf  Aids 

Every  student  should  be  given  a  | 
cue  sheet  or  a  set  of  formation  charts.  ’ 

The  cue  sheet  should  list  the  music 
in  the  exact  order  it  is  to  be  played; 
the  signals  to  be  given;  and  the  ac¬ 
tion  to  be  executed.  It  should  be  brief 
as  possible.  Quick  step  size  for  in¬ 
sertion  in  the  music  lyre  or  plastic 
folder  is  a  great  help. 

The  formation  charts  should  show 
(1)  location  of  each  player,  (2)  music 
to  be  played,  (3)  how  to  get  in,  (4) 
how  to  get  out  of  the  formation.  Plot 
the  formations  by  individual;  rank; 
or  file;  depending  upon  the  system 
used. 

The  formation  charts  are  a  big 
saver  of  time  on  the  drill  field.  They 
are  worth  every  minute  the  director 
spends  preparing  them. 

SyttnMS  o#  Making  Formations 

1.  By  Rank.  Form  letters  or  objects, 
keeping  the  ranks  intact;  bending  or 
curving  them  to  make  the  outline. 
This  preserves  the  playing  ensemble 
to  a  great  extent.  It  also  allows  for 
easy  substitution  in  the  event  of  an 
absent  player  since  there  will  be  an 
experienced  player  on  each  side  of  the 
substitute  for  a  guide.  Drill  charts 
need  only  indicate  the  locations  of 
the  ranks. 

2.  The  Scatter  System.  Here,  every 
player  marches  directly  from  his 
place  in  one  formation  to  his  place 
in  the  next  formation  using  shortest 
straight  line  route.  This  is  the  quickest 
method  of  making  formations.  The 
ensemble  sometimes  suffers  due  to 
scattered  sections  unless  much  careful 
planning  is  done,  when  laying  out  the 
formations  on  the  drill  charts.  Drill 
charts  must  locate  every  player. 

3.  File  System.  One  player  leads  en¬ 
tire  band  into  formation  by  file.  This 
is  usually  the  slowest  way  of  getting 
into  a  formation.  A  modified  system 
using  several  lead-off  men,  breaking 
the  band  into  several  files  will  speed 
up  this  system.  The  file  system  is  good 
for  formations  which  include  a  num- 
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ber  of  curved  lines  such  as  snowmen, 
circles,  etc.  This  is  the  system  used  in 
“script  writing”. 

Ah  OhUIhh  of  Some  Halftime  Shew 
Teehelques 

1.  Special  Maneuvers.  Movement  is 
a  prime  essential  in  the  marching 
band.  The  band  should  rarely  stand 
and  play  at  attention  if  some  move¬ 
ment  can  be  introduced  into  the  show. 

Some  Suggestions 

A)  Flank  movements,  B)  File 
movements,  C)  Rank  movements,  D) 
Scatter  movements,  E)  Criss-cross  by 
single  or  multiple  files,  F)  Steps,  such 
as:  1)  Straight  marching,  2)  Kicks, 
3)  Goose,  4)  Side,  5)  Backwards,  6) 
Dance,  which  include:  a)  Waltz,  b) 
Swing,  c)  Two-step  (single  and  dou¬ 
ble);  additional  steps  are:  7)  Squat 
or  lunge,  8)  Tiptoes,  9)  Skip,  10)  Peg- 
leg,  11)  Trot,  12)  Run;  other  special 
maneuvers  are:  G)  Lodge-type  drills, 
H)  Swing  drills,  I)  Flash:  instru¬ 
ments,  feet,  arms. 

2.  Special  Formations.  A)  Letters, 
(include)  1)  Single  line,  2)  Double 
line,  3)  Block-Mass,  4)  Script,  5) 
Moving  or  revolving.  Next  type  for¬ 
mation  are:  B)  Designs  which  in¬ 
clude,  1)  Emblems,  2)  Pictures,  3) 
Geometrical  forms,  4)  Squares,  5) 
Circles,  and  6)  Balanced  field  compo¬ 
sition,  abstract  patterns.  C)  Objects 
such  as  1)  Buildings,  2)  Animals,  3) 
People,  4)  Stick  figures,  5)  Vehicles, 
6)  Animated  figures  are  also  excellent 
special  formations. 

3.  Pageants  are  excellent.  They  in¬ 
clude:  A)  Themes  (such  as)  1)  Dat¬ 
ed:  “Gay  90’s”,  “Roaring  Twenties”, 
“Depression”,  etc.,  2)  Local  Atmo¬ 
sphere:  “Moon  Over  Miami”,  “At  thfe 
^ach”,  “Harvest  Time”,  etc.  Then 
we  have  3)  Patriotic,  4)  Interpreta¬ 
tion  of  music,  5)  Historical:  “Revolu¬ 
tionary  War”,  “State’s  History”, 
“Progress  of  Transportation”,  Other 
themes  that  are  very  good  are:  6) 
National:  “National  Holidays”,  “Hail 
U.  S.  A.”,  “Armed  Forces”,  7)  Musi¬ 
cal  comedy:  “South  Pacific,  “Visit  to 
Paris”,  “Oklahoma”,  8)  Carnival  or 
circus  themes,  9)  Participants  to  be 
used  include:  A)  Bands  (Junior  or 
Senior  High),  B)  Drill  Teams,  C) 
Physical  Education  Classes,  D)  Clubs, 

E)  Student  Council,  F)  Glee  Clubs, 
G)  Majorette  Corps,  H)  Girl  spon¬ 
sors,  Queens,  and  I)  Dance  classes. 
5)  Properties  that  are  effective  are: 
A)  Streamers,  B)  Festoons,  C)  Bal¬ 
loons,  D)  May  poles,  E)  Floats,  and 

F)  Lights  (such  as)  1)  Hat,  2)  Foot, 
3)  Uniform,  body,  4)  Instrument,  5) 
Floods,  6)  Spots,  7)  Strings.  Other 
properties  are:  G)  Shakers,  H)  Ve¬ 
hicles,  I)  Umbrellas,  Parasols,  J) 
Flowers,  K)  Pigeons,  L)  Barrels,  M) 
Platforms,  N)  Trees,  O)  Beach  Balls, 
P)  Flat  scenery. 

6.  Fireworks  could  include:  A) 
Flares,  railroad,  B)  Sparklers,  C) 
Others  that  are  effective  are:  1)  Ro¬ 
man  Candles,  2)  Fountains,  3)  Rock¬ 
ets,  4)  Aerial  bombs.  One  other  fire- 
(Tum  to  Page  60) 


A  Baton  Is  Born 


As  Told  To  L.  J.  Cooley 


In  a  shop  on  the  North  side  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  is  a  family  enterprise.  The 
members  of  this  family  are  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  King  David  Batons, 
whose  manufacturing  techniques  are 
known  only  to  them — the  Zahorick 
family.  It  all  began  eighteen  years 
ago  when  Mr.  Zahorick,  a  high  school 
music  director,  could  not  find  the  type 
of  baton  he  wanted.  At  the  time  since 
batons  were  lacking  in  balance,  grip, 
and  finish,  a  pride  in  workmanship 
and  a  desire  to  create  something 
beautiful  prompted  him  to  make  his 
own.  He  started  in  his  brother’s  base¬ 
ment  where  he  made  several  using  a 
drill  press  to  spin  the  work  while 
tapering  the  shafts  and  shaping  the 
cork  grips  by  hand  using  abrasive 
sheets. 

A  little  later  he  found  a  shop  down¬ 
town  where  light  manufacturing  was 
permitted.  There  he  continued  to  ex¬ 
periment  on  different  machines  for 
the  batons  while  finishing  another 
project  dealing  with  multiple  key¬ 
boards  for  musical  research.  It  was 
during  this  time  that  one  of  the  first 
batons  found  its  way  to  a  high  school 
music  director  in  Minnesota.  She 
came  back  to  Milwaukee  to  see  the 
work  he  was  doing,  and  not  only  of¬ 
fered  her  constructive  criticism  and 
help,  but  later  went  so  far  as  to  mar¬ 
ry  him  and  is  now  his  main  consult¬ 
ant  in  charge  of  shipments  and  book¬ 
keeping.  One  of  the  first  machines, 
which  his  family  called  “The  Iron 
Wonder”  because  of  its  twenty  foot 
length  and  many  moving  parts  and 
long  abrasive  belts,  was  the  first  ma¬ 
jor  step  towards  mass  production. 

However,  as  soon  as  it  was  in  op¬ 
eration,  he  realized  that  the  accuracy 
of  this  machine  was  affected  by 
weather  conditions  and  began  on  a 
new  type.  Since  restrictions  in  this 
area  were  such  that  he  could  not  do 
the  electrical  welding  necessary  for 
some  of  the  machines  they  began  a 
double  search — for  a  home  site  and 
a  shop  site.  They  were  fortunate  in 
getting  a  three  acre  piece  of  property 
zoned  for  heavy  industry  that  had  an 
old  home,  which  they  remodeled  and 
a  hip  roofed  barn  which  became  the 
shop  on  the  site.  It  turned  out  to  be 
a  musician’s  and  inventor’s  paradise 


since  they  could  do  anything  any  time 
and  still  not  bother  anybody  except 
the  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees  of  the 
adjoining  nurseries. 

As  more  and  more  musical  friends 
and  music  stores  desired  the  batons, 
he  saw  the  need  and  possibilities  of  a 
market  for  a  good  product.  Realiza¬ 
tion  came  that  the  first  thing  of  im¬ 
portance  to  do  was  to  find  out  what 
the  general  desires  of  conductors 
were  regarding  length,  weight,  degree 
of  taper,  or  preference  for  grips,  color, 
and  finish.  After  trying  approximately 
forty  different  styles,  and  suggestions, 
he  was  able  to  get  a  true  picture  of 
conductors’  wants.  With  that  came  or¬ 
ders  faster  than  he  could  make  them. 

It  was  at  a  music  house  in  Milwau¬ 
kee  that  Mr.  David  Wexler,  national 
distributor  of  musical  merchandise, 
first  saw  the  batons. 

All  the  time  changes  were  being 
made  on  the  new  type.  He  found 
through  research  that  vibration  was 
his  biggest  enemy  in  producing  a  per¬ 
fect  taper.  This  was  overcome  in  the 
present  machine  which  did  a  perfect 
job  due  to  its  weight,  very  high 
peripheral  speed,  which  was  possible 
only  because  of  perfect  balance  and 
cutting  accuracy  of  one  ten  thou¬ 
sandth  of  an  inch.  For  part  of  this  ac¬ 
curacy  of  one  ten  thousandth  of  an 
inch.  For  part  of  this  accuracy  Mr. 
Zahorick  says  he  is  indebted  to  U.  S. 
War  Surplus,  for  parts  of  the  B29 
Bombers  have  been  utilized  in  this 
machine.  He  made  special  contour 
machines  to  take  care  of  the  various 
types  of  handles.  The  finest  of  domes¬ 
tic  and  imported  hardwoods  were 
tested  for  strength,  weight,  adaptabil¬ 
ity  to  finish  for  use  in  these  batons. 
The  finishes  have  been  the  result  of 
extensive  research  applied  under  con¬ 
trolled  conditions  to  the  tempered 
woods  producing  primary  coats  for 
luster  and  second  coats  for  durability. 
This  results  in  a  finish  which  is  hard 
yet  not  brittle. 

Regardless  of  twelve  different  ma¬ 
chines  powered  by  twenty-one  elec¬ 
tric  motors — from  one-fourth  to  three 
horsepower  —  there  is  considerable 
hand  work  necessary  as  the  real 
beauty  of  this  finish  is  the  result  of 
(Turn  to  Page  53) 
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An  Approach  To  Teaching  Beginning  Students  Brass  Instruments 


Bob’s  First  Cornet  Lesson 

By  John  K.  Colbert 


Considerable  material  has  been 
written  and  much  said  concerning 
teaching  beginners  breath  control  and 
articulation  on  the  brass  wind  instru¬ 
ments.  There  are  almost  as  many 
schools  of  thought  concerning  these 
techniques  as  there  are  teachers  and 
performers.  The  suggestions  made 
here  have  proven  themselves  valuable 
to  the  writer  and  former  students 
who  are  now  in  the  teaching  held. 

Basic  requirements  needed  of  the 
teacher  are:  (1)  A  well  formulated 
philosophy  of  teaching.  (2)  A  definite 
concept  of  the  immediate  and  end  re¬ 
sults  desired.  (3)  An  approach  to  the 
end  results  desired  which  is  practical 
and  flexible.  (4)  A  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  performing  and  technical 
problems  of  the  instruments  taught. 

Let  us  go  through  the  approach 
step  by  step.  Our  imaginary  student, 
Bob,  is  in  the  fifth  grade,  has  passed 
the  music  aptitude  test  and  possesses 
physical  qualifications  for  his  chosen 
instrument,  the  comet.  With  minor 
revisions  the  following  steps  are  to 
be  applied  to  all  of  the  brass  wind  in¬ 
struments. 

Holding  the  cornet  may  be  shown 
and  described  by  asking  the  student 
to  extend  his  left  forearm,  bending 
at  the  elbow,  so  that  the  forearm  is 
horizontal  with  the  floor.  Fingers  to¬ 
gether  and  thumb  extended.  Slip  the 
comet  over  the  fingers  allowing  the 
third  valve  casing  to  fall  into  place 
against  the  first  finger — left  hand — 
and  the  thumb  to  round  the  first  valve 
casing.  This  will  bring  a  natural  feel 
the  first  trial. 

Ask  Bob  to  watch  as  you  place  the 
mouthpiece  to  your  lips  and  play  con¬ 
cert  F  at  an  mp  dynamic.  Do  not  use 
your  tongue  to  begin  the  note  but  let 
the  breath  start  it.  Tell  Bob  the  note 
is  called  G  and  that  is  the  note  he 
will  play  first.  Explain  that  the  lips 
are  held  together  and  against  the 
teeth.  Let  him  feel  your  lips  in  play¬ 
ing  position  against  your  teeth  with 
his  first  finger.  Now  have  Bob  feel  his 


lips  with  his  finger  while  they  are  to¬ 
gether  and  against  his  teeth.  The  lips 
should  never  form  a  smile  while 
working  for  this  position.  Rather  ask 
Bob  to  hold  his  lips  together  and 
bring  them  slightly  inward  toward 
his  teeth.  The  mouthpiece  should  rest 
in  the  center  of  the  lips — center  from 
left-to-right  and  up-and-down.  From 
this  demonstration  and  explanation 
Bob  will  discover  the  resting  position 
of  the  mouthpiece  on  his  lips  which  is 
dependent  upon  his  teeth  and  lip  for¬ 
mations.  The  final  instruction  before 
attempting  the  first  note  is  that  he 
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merely  breathe  into  the  instrument. 
Nothing  should  be  said  of  the  tongue. 
Early  and  improper  use  of  the  tongue 
can  result  in  tense  muscles  of  the 
throat  and  tongue  which  are  difficult 
to  eliminate  later. 

Tell  Bob  you  do  not  care  when  the 
tone  begins  after  he  has  expelled  his 
breath  into  the  instrument.  This  first 
tone  production  trial  will  with  the 
majority  of  students,  result  in  the 


production  of  some  note.  Good  or  bad, 
high  or  low,  if  a  note  is  produced  tell 
him  its  name.  Continue  working  for 
the  G.  If  the  note  was  low  C  perhaps 
his  lips  fell  away  from  his  teeth,  or 
there  was  not  enough  air  support.  To 
help  him  gain  a  physical  feeling  for 
the  correct  air  support  blow  a  stream 
of  air  (lips  set  in  playing  position) 
against  the  palm  of  his  hand.  Then 
ask  Bob  to  try  this  against  your  palm 
to  check  his  air  stream,  then  against 
his  own  palm  before  trying  the  rou¬ 
tine  again.  If  the  note  was  too  high 
there  may  have  been  a  sudden 
squeeze  of  the  lips,  or  a  quick  blast 
of  air.  Demonstrate  and  explain  the 
routine  again.  (1)  Lips  together.  (2) 
Lips  against  teeth.  (3)  Mouthpiece  in 
the  center.  (4)  Breathe  into  the  in¬ 
strument. 

If  Bob  has  not  produced  any  note 
after  going  through  his  routine  two 
or  three  times  tell  him  what  he  has 
done  correctly  and  incorrectly.  For 
the  next  trial  ask  him  to  moisten  both ! 
of  his  lips  slightly  with  his  tongue. 
Moistening  the  lips  for  many  players 
aids  their  vibration.  While  he  mois¬ 
tens  his  lips  review  briefly  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  routine.  With  this  at¬ 
tempt  a  note  should  sound  provided 
the  points  of  the  approach  have  been 
followed.  Should  no  note  be  produced 
show  him  the  buzz  produced  with 
only  the  lips.  Produce  the  buzz  while 
bringing  the  instrument  to  your  lips 
gradually  producing  the  concert  F. 
This  walking-in-buzz  procedure  may 
be  used  to  great  advantage  with  a 
student  who  is  having  difficulty  pro¬ 
ducing  the  first  tone. 

When  Bob  has  produced  his  note 
have  him  do  so  several  times.  Be 
sure  he  can  bring  the  mouthpiece  to 
his  lips  and,  by  breathing  into  the 
instrument,  produce  the  same  note 
each  time  without  struggling.  It  is 
not  all  important  that  the  first  note 
be  G  for  the  comet,  it  may  be  higher. 
It  is  .important  that  the  note  is  not 
low  C.  Concert  pitch  F  is  a  good  be- 
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ginning  pivot  pitch  for  all  the  brass 
instruments  especially  if  the  teaching 
is  done  in  classes. 

Teaching  the  reading  of  music  sym¬ 
bols  is  now  combined  with  Bob’s  first 
song.  Many  beginning  methods  are 
not  conducive  to  melodic  playing  in 
the  first  lesson.  A  few  methods  con¬ 
tain  blank  staves  on  which  may  be 
composed  the  first  melodies.  An  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  first  melody  may  be  as 
follows:  The  first  note  is  G,  which  is 
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the  first  note  Bob  learned  to  play. 
Provided  the  first  note  was  C,  third 
space,  use  that  C  as  the  pivot  note  of 
the  melody. 

Play  the  melody  for  him  beginning 
with  the  breath  (not  the  tongue)  and 
slurring  smoothly  as  possible.  Make 
this  melody  seem  as  though  it  were 
the  most  beautiful  melody  ever  writ¬ 
ten.  Be  sure  of  pitch  and  rhythm.  Tap 
your  toe  while  playing.  Explain  that 
each  quarter  note  gets  one  count  and 
that  one  count  is  determined  by  the 
steady  tap  of  his  toe  once  down  and 
up  for  each  quarter  note  played.  Also 
let  him  understand  that  the  whole 
note  receives  four  counts  (four  taps 
of  the  toe)  as  he  sustains  the  whole 
note. 

With  the  fingering  marked  under 
the  notes  ask  Bob  to  play  the  melody 
producing  the  first  G  just  as  he  has 
done  before.  After  the  first  few  notes 
he  may  have  to  be  reminded  to  hold 
the  lips  against  his  teeth.  If  so,  have 
him  start  over.  Tap  your  toe  as  he 
plays  and  insist  that  he  tap  his  toe  in 
rhythm  all  of  the  time  while  playing. 
The  first  lesson  from  a  method  book 
may  be  explained  and  assigned.  A 
second  melody,  perhaps  a  little  long¬ 
er  with  breath  marks  every  two 
measures,  could  be  written  for  his  first 
assignment.  The  length  of  the  assign¬ 
ment  depends  upon  the  aptness  of  the 
student. 

Sometimes  there  arises  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  cheek  puffing.  Correct  this  im¬ 
mediately.  Explain  that  just  as  with 
the  lips  held  to  the  teeth  we  need  the 
support  of  the  cheeks  held  in.  A  short 
demonstration  utilizing  great  ex¬ 
tremes  in  sound  with  the  cheeks  out 
and  then  cheeks  in  will  help  show  the 
importance  of  this  support.  If  control 
is  not  obtained  ask  him  to  play  G  and 
feel  that  if  he  were  to  close  his  teeth 
he  would  bite  small  chunks  from  his 
cheeks. 

Considerable  information  has  been 
presented  in  Bob’s  first  lesson.  The 
time  involved,  however,  is  not  as 
^eat  as  it  would  seem  in  actual  prac- 
fice.  He  should  leave  the  lesson  hav¬ 
ing  been  successful.  But  of  equal  im¬ 
portance  Bob  should  have  been 
taught  to  think — he  can  then  proceed 
to  practice  intelligently. 


In  order  to  penetrate  the  fog  of  the 
past,  pertinent  historical  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  duties  of  the  Drum- 
Major,  require  diligent  research.  For 
little  scraps  of  information  one  has  to 
grope  through  ponderous  volumes  of 
frequently  most  uninteresting  mat¬ 
ter;  for  every  relevant  paragraph  one 
has  to  read  hundreds  of  pages.  How¬ 
ever,  through  the  years  I  have  as¬ 
similated  the  following. 

In  1591  Sir  John  Smithe  composed 
his  “Instructions,  Observations  and 
Orders  Mylitaire”  in  which  he  dis¬ 
courses  on  many  important  matters 
and  also  finds  space  for  giving  in¬ 
structions  regarding  the  duties  of  the 
“Sergeant  Drummer’’  or  “Drum- 
Major.” 

The  Drum-Major  first  took  office 
in  the  Reign  of  Edward  VI,  (1547- 
1553),  and  according  to  Sir  John 
Smithe,  “Master  Drummer”  had  be¬ 
come  “Drummer  Major”  by  1591. 
Robert  Ward,  writing  in  1639,  sets 
out  clearly  the  duties  of  the  Drum¬ 
mers  and  Drum-Majors  in  his  day. 
Henry  Hexam,  in  1641  also  gives  the 
duties  of  a  “Drumme  Majour.” 

Sir  James  Turner,  writing  in  1641 
says,  “There  is  another  inconsider¬ 
able  Staff  Officer  in  most  armies,  yet 
necessary  enough  in  all  regiments 
afoot.  And  that  is  the  “Drummer- 
Major.”  The  French  call  him  “Colonel 
Drummer.” 

Thomas  Simes  in  1778  writes  the 
Drum-Majors  duties  were:  To  have 
with  you  your  apparatus  for  punish¬ 
ing  as  it  is  often  found  necessary  to 
hold  regimental  court-martial  at  the 
“Drumhead”  and  it  should  be  an 
established  rule  that  a  man  who  re¬ 
ceives  one  hundred  lashes,  or  more, 
should  pay  two-pence,  and  if 
punished  a  second  time  for  another 
offence,  six-pence — no  “Cat”  to  have 
more  than  nine  tails.  You  are  to  carry 
letters  to  and  bring  them  from  the 
post  office,  for  which  once  a  year  you 
will  get  a  small  reward. 

The  Drum-Major  had  not  only  to 
superintend  the  flogging  of  soldiers 
but  had  to  instruct  the  drummers  in 


the  use  of  the  “Cat  O’  Nine  Tails.” 

During  the  seventeenth  and  eight¬ 
eenth  centuries  order  was  maintained 
in  all  armies,  not  exclusively  the 
British,  by  brutality.  Almost  the  sole 
instrument  of  discipline  was  the 
“Cat.”  A  soldier  was  flogged  for  prac¬ 
tically  every  offence,  for  desertion, 
for  insubordination,  for  damaging 
Government  property  and  so  on  down 
the  scale  of  triviality.  In  the  British 
Navy  conditions  were  even  more  in- 
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conceivably  sadistic.  There  are  cases 
on  record  of  a  man  having  received 
hundred  lashes  for  spitting  on  the 
quarter-deck.  Men  were  sometimes 
“flogged  round  the  fleet,"’  on  a  raft. 
This  usually  meant  death. 

Copy  of  the  commission  of  Drum- 
Major-General  is  here  given;  “George 
III,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of 
Great  Britain,  Defender  of  the  faith 
and  etc.;  to  our  trusted  and  well  be¬ 
loved  Charles  Stuart,  gent.  Greet¬ 
ings,  do  by  these  presents  constitute 
and  appoint  you  to  be  our  Drum- 
Major-General  of  our  forces. 

You  are,  therefore,  carefully  and- 
diligently  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
our  Drum-Major-General  by  doing 
and  performing  all  and  all  manner  of 
things  there-unto  belonging,  or  per¬ 
taining.  And,  you  are  to  observe  and 
follow  such  orders  and  directions 
from  time  to  time  as  you  shall  re¬ 
ceive  from  us  or  any  of  your  superior 
officers  according  to  the  rules  and  dis¬ 
cipline  of  war.” 

“Given  at  our  court  at  St.  James, 
the  4th  of  January  1777  in  the  17th 
year  of  our  reign.  By  his  Majesty’s 
Command.” 

It  was  also  the  duty  of  the  Drum- 
Major-General  to  furnish  the  drum¬ 
mers  for  the  various  regiments,  and 
Drum-Majors  to  teach  them  the 
“Beatings  Necessary  for  the  Duty.” 

From  time  immemorial  the  drum- 
(Tum  to  Page  46) 
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Parti 

I.  THE  INAUGURATION  OF  PIANO 
CLASSES  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 

Piano  classes  are  now  being  includ- ' 
ed  in  the  curriculum  of  hundreds  of 
public  and  private  school  systems 
throughout  the  country.  Many  other 
institutions  are  eager  to  begin  this 
music  work  and  are  merely  awaiting 
the  opportunity  to  put  it  into  effective 
operation. 

It  is  now  an  accepted  fact  that  piano 
playing  may  be  taught  successfully 
in  classes.  How  successfully  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  systematic  ability 
of  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  actual 
instruction,  and  the  support  he  or  she 
receives  from  the  rest  of  the  faculty 
of  the  school. 

It  has  been  truthfully  said  that  ac¬ 
tive  participation  is  the  first  step  in 
awakening  the  child’s  interest  in  good 
music.  Listening!  to  music,  though 
most  important,  is  not  enough. 

The  child  must  make  music  for 
himself,  hence  the  piano  is  the  logical 
medium  to  employ  because  through 
its  manipulation,  he  can  And  a  satis¬ 
factory  outlet  for  expressing  his  feel¬ 
ings  for  rhythm,  melody  and  har¬ 
mony. 

Regardless  of  which  direction  a 
child’s  musical  taste  may  eventually 
carry  him,  a  basic  background  of 
some  degree  of  pianistic  attainment  is 
of  paramount  fundamental  impor¬ 
tance. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Tremaine  in  his  Guide 
for  Conducting  Piano  Classes  in  the 
schools,  ably  defends  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  piano  classes  into  the  school 
and  stresses  some  of  the  vital  reasons 
for  the  universal  adoption  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  He  says,  in  part:  “The  tendency 
of  the  times,  the  restlessness  of  the 
people,  the  assertiveness  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  younger  generation 


— all  these  point  to  a  need  for  self  ex¬ 
pression.  Music  offers  an  ideal  outlet 
for  the  emotions  and  is  becoming  so 
recognized  by  leading  educators, 
statesman  and  sociologists.  That  the  ' 
appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  music  .y 
through  passive  listening  is  beneficial  ^ 
is  a  generally  accepted  fact.  There  is,  ^ 
however,  a  growing  need  for  active 
participation  in  music,  which  not  only  £ 
increases  appreciation  through  a  more  E 
intimate  understanding  but  gives  a 
pleasure  all  its  own,  in  addition  to 
supplying  a  wholesome  outlet  for  the 
energies.” 

“The  piano  being  the  basic  musical 
instrument,  as  well  as  the  popular 
home  instrument,  it  is  natural  for  the 
schools  to  supply  the  necessary  in¬ 
struction,  now  that  the  class  method 
of  teaching  has  proven  to  be  prac-  P 
ticable.  The  school  can  do  much  to  ■ 
solve  our  leisure-time  problems  and  k 
realize  our  leisure-time  opportuni- 1 
ties;  music  is  unquestionably  an  ef-  it 


J.  Ellwood  Japton 
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This  studious  looking  group  of  your  class-pianists  were  from  the  3rd  grade  of  the 
Plymouth  School,  Granite  District,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Mr.  J.  Ellwood  Jepson,  author 
of  this  fine  article,  was  their  instructor  for  the  course. 


fcctive  means  of  accomplishing  both 
of  these  objectives.” 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  child, 
tlie  advantages  stressed  in  the  study 
of  music  are  those  which  coincide 
with  modern  trends  in  education,  that 
is  the  development  of  his  interest  and 
capacities;  for  through  the  medium 
of  the  piano,  his  best  efforts  are  ex¬ 
tended  and  his  highest  talents  are  re¬ 
vealed. 

Furthermore,  class  lessons  are  val¬ 
uable  because  they  exert  a  socializing 
influence  upon  the  group.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  working  together  in  a  spirit 
of  friendly  rivalry,  striving  to  solve 
musical  problems  common  to  the 
group.  This  adventure  changes  work 
to  play  and  succeeds  in  arousing  and 
maintaining  a  motivating  interest 
throughout  the  lesson. 

In  order  to  be  successful,  however, 
group  instruction  in  piano  must  be 
organized  upon  psychological  and 
pedagogical  principles  very  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  are  the  other  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  school  curriculum. 

Most  children  enjoy  playing  in  the 
^  piano  class  just  as  much  as  they  enjoy 
playing  in  the  band  or  orchestra. 
They  love  to  “show  off”  before  others 
j  in  the  group  and  are  not  nervous  r 
confused  when  trained  in  this  man¬ 
ner. 

Furthermore,  it  is  far  easier  to 
teach  general  musicianship  along 
with  notation  and  digital  agility  in 
group  work. 

Allowing  for  individual  differences 
is  the  greatest  problem  in  the  piano 
class.  This  is  true  for  every  other 
class  in  the  school.  Provision  for  in¬ 
dividual  differences  of  the  class  can 
be  made  in  two  ways:  (1)  by  advanc¬ 
ing  those  pupils  whose  efforts  aftd 
talent  suggest  their  promotion  to  an¬ 
other  class  and  (2)  by  assigning  a 
special  solo  work  to  be  performed  for 
critical  analysis  before  the  group. 

The  inclusion  of  the  piano  class  in 
elementary  education,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  is  wholly  justified  by  the  way 
in  which  it  motivates  interest  through 
the  spirit  of  emulation  thereby  creat¬ 
ing  a  more  vital  place  for  music  in 
the  daily  life  of  the  child. 

Pari  II 

II.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PIANO 
STUDY  IN  THE  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL 

Mr.  H.  R.  Wilson  in  his  book,  “Mu¬ 
sic  in  the  High  School,”  sounds  the 
keynote  to  the  problem  when  he  says, 
— “There  is  no  doubt  that  piano 
classes  should  begin  in  the  elementary 
grades  or  the  junior  high  school. 
However,  if  there  are  students  who 
wish  to  begin  piano  study  in  the  high 
school,  a  course  should  be  provided. 
Moreover,  instruction  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  those  students  who  have 
begun  their  study  in  the  earlier 
grades. 

“Piano  classes  offer  an  ideal  me¬ 
dium  for  developing  a  keener  appre¬ 
ciation  of  music.  Students  of  piano 
classes  are  often  the  leaders  in  other 


musical  activities  of  the  schools. 
Finally,  a  large  share  of  extending 
and  perpetuating  the  spirit  of  music 
in  adult  life  will  depend  upon  these 
people  who  can  play  the  piano.” 

Many  educators  are  still  under  the 
impression  that  group  piano  instruc¬ 
tion  necessitates  the  assembling  of 
five,  ten  or  more  pianos  (depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  class)  in  order 
to  do  satisfactory  work.  This  is  a  fal¬ 
lacious  idea  as  only  one  piano  is 
needed  in  most  cases. 

Pupils  are  seated  at  tables, 
equipped  with  movable  keyboards, 
music  racks,  instruction  book,  etc., 
experiencing  the  “feel”  of  the  keys 
while  reading  the  notes  and  listening 
to  the  tones  being  played  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  piano.  This  practice  facili¬ 
tates  the  formation  of  association  be¬ 
tween  notes,  tones  rhythm  patterns 
and  dynamics.  It  can  be  readily  seen 
that  associations  formed  in  this  man¬ 
ner  in  the  piano  class,  carries  over 
into  any  musical  activity  in  which 
the  student  may  participate. 

Another  phase  of  this  work  is  de¬ 
veloped  through  the  practice  of  re¬ 
quiring  students  to  listen  carefully 
while  other  members  of  the  class  are 
playing.  In  this  way,  they  learn  to 
recognize  harmonies,  cadences,  phrase 
structure,  simple  form,  and  variations 
in  style.  This  proves  to  be  an  indis¬ 
pensable  aid  to  all  instrumental  and 
vocal  instruction  in  the  school. 

In  talking  with  high  school  students 
about  their  music,  it  is  always  sur¬ 
prising  to  learn  the  number  who  wish 
to  play  the  piano.  They  nearly  all  de¬ 
clare  that  they  would  gladly  register 
for  piano  clubs;  ensemble  piano  prac¬ 
tice;  classes  stre'^sing  the  art  of  ac¬ 
companiment;  or  just  plain  piano  les¬ 
sons,  if  classes  were  only  made  avail¬ 
able  to  them.  Imagine  how  these  or¬ 
ganizations  would  contribute  to  the 


musical  life  of  the  school. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  honestly 
acknowledged  that  while  piano  class 
instruction  can  be  carried  to  a  high 
level  of  performance,  it  is  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that  many  students  would  profit 
more  by  taking  a  course  of  individual, 
private  instruction.  These  people 
should  be  recommended  to  good  pri¬ 
vate  teachers. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  Professor 
Karl  W.  Gehrken’s  prediction  will  be 
fulfilled  wherein  he  says  in  his  book, 
“Music  is  the  Junior  High  School,” 
“In  various  ways  piano  study  will 
gradually  become  available  for  all 
who  desire  to  learn  to  play  this  most 
universal  and  most  useful  of  all  in¬ 
struments,  and  music  will  thus  be¬ 
come  a  joy  and  a  solace  to  a  still 
larger  number  of  people.” 

Pari  III 

111.  THE  ROLE  OF  PIANO  INSTRUC- 
TION  IN  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 
(COLLEGE) 

The  returning  veteran,  who  domi¬ 
nates  the  picture  at  dny  University 
at  the  present  time,  represents  a  good 
cross-section  of  the  interests  and  de¬ 
sires  of  citizens  in  general.  The  GI 
Bill  has  made  it  possible  for  the  vet¬ 
eran  to  satisfy  his  desire  for  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  music,  and  experi¬ 
ence  based  on  observation  both  in 
California  and  Utah,  is  showing  that 
a  large  number  of  adults  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  learning  to  play  an  instru¬ 
ment.  Such  a  trend  may  indicate  a 
reaction  against  the  regimentation  of 
army  life,  but  more  probably,  it 
shows  the  broader  need  for  a  creative 
cultural  outlet  in  a  technological  age. 
The  majority  of  these  veterans  de¬ 
siring  to  increase  their  listening 
pleasure  and  supply  themselves  with 
(Turn  to  Page  50) 
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AddrMt  all  Corrctpondanc*  to  Tha  School  hlvticia<i.  Choral  Editor 


Put  Punch  In  Your  Production 


The  word  “operetta”  usually  brings 
to  mind  a  lively,  colorful,  musical 
production  of  a  story,  and  this  is  how 
it  should  be.  Produced  successfully, 
it  should  provide  an  experience  that 
the  cast  and  audience  not  only  go 
through,  but  it  should  go  through 
them,  and  if  the  performance  doesn’t 
leave  everyone  musically  exhilarated, 
then  it  has  bogged  down  somewhere 
and  lost  the  spirit  it  intended  to 
convey. 

What  then  is  the  secret  of  a  spirited 
production?  Why  does  a  great  hit  in 
an  opening  run  often  approach  medi¬ 
ocrity  when  repeated  at  a  later  date? 
Why  do  hits  sometimes  become  flops 
when  duplicated  simultaneously  in 
other  areas?  What  makes  an  operetta 
exciting  and  alive  whether  on  the 
professional  stage  or  a  school  audi¬ 
torium? 

Some  of  these  are  sixty-four  dollar 
questions  that  professionals  have  been 
trying  for  years  to  answer,  but  in 
the  amateur  field,  I  would  be  willing 
to  wager  that  the  secret  of  whether 
your  show  will  be  a  hit  or  a  miss 
will  not  be  a  singular  one.  Producing 
operettas  for  seven  years  has  led  me 
to  believe  that  success  lies  within 
the  proper  blend  of  many  essential 
ingredients,  plus  a  dash  of  initiative 
and  ingenuity  tempered  with  as  much 
experience  as  possible,  a  large  portion 
of  courage,  a  lot  of  hard  work,  and 
a  firm  belief  in  young  people  and 
their  potentialities. 

By  essential  ingredients,  I  refer  to 
the  ability  and  training  of  the  leads, 
dramatic,  musical  and  choreographi- 
cal  direction,  pacing,  staging,  light¬ 
ing,  costuming,  orchestration,  chorus 


By  Paul  Lester 


work,  dances,  etc. 

I  believe  that  in  casting,  vocal 
ability  can  safely  take  precedence 
over  all  as  proper  attention  to  such 
important  things  as  speech,  make-up, 
coiffeur,  costume,  posture  and  poise 
can  perform  a  veritable  metamor¬ 
phosis  on  a  nondescript  student  whose 
sole  asset  at  the  moment  seems  to  be 
a  fine  voice.  (It’s  harder  under  these 
circumstances  but  it  can  be  done  and 
is  most  rewarding  as  you  watch  a 
student  grow  with  the  operetta  and 
retain  much  of  this  newly  discovered 
poise.) 

Even  after  you  find  an  operetta 
which  seems  to  be  well  suited  to  your 
talent  and  facilities,  it  usually  pays 
to  do  a  bit  of  discreet  pruning  and 
also  some  interpolation  to  eliminate 
any  draggy  spots  and  add  sparkle 
to  your  show.  For  example,  if  the 
dialogue  seems  too  lengthy  in  spots, 
break  it  up  with  a  chorus,  dance  or 
other  diversion,  or  if  some  passage 
seems  too  wordy  or  quite  risque,  cut 
or  adapt  for  your  particular  group. 
When  a  song  has  several  verses,  the 
leads  might  do  a  tricky  little  dance 
or  some  appropriate  business  between 
each  verse  to  add  variety.  If  a  tenor 
part  is  extremely  high  in  one  or  two 
spots,  the  words  can  sometimes  be 
spoken  just  as  effectively  or  a  few 
tones  can  be  lowered  (although  con¬ 
centrated  work  with  a  tenor  for  a 
period  of  several  months  will  often 
bring  about  the  desired  result  by 
opening  night).  Make  good  use  of 
choruses  for  here  you  are  one  up  on 
professional  groups  who  must  keep 
them  small  for  financial  reasons. 
When  using  choruses,  however,  be 
sure  that  they  contribute  vitally  and 


don’t  just  stand  and  sing.  Work  out  E 
motions  for  each  phrase  they  are  E 
singing  and  give  special  attention  S 
to  their  entrances  and  exits.  You  will  ^ 
probably  want  to  do  some  special  ^ 
arrangements  as  some  operettas  offer  -j 
limited  appearances  for  the  chorus 
although  the  opportunity  is  there. 

The  orchestra  shares  prominently  ; 
in  the  tone  of  your  show.  It  must  be  . 
well  trained  in  flexibility  so  as  not  to 
drown  out  the  soloists  yet  rise  to  the  !, 
challenge  of  overtures  and  interludes. 

It  must  be  alertly  ready  so  that  no 
time  lapses  between  the  last  words 
of  the  dialogue  and  the  introduction 
of  a  song.  The  use  of  ballet  or  mod-  E 
ern  dance  adds  zest  to  a  performance  ^ 
and  helps  round  it  out.  Costumes  can 
be  exciting  even  though  simple  if 
careful  attention  is  given  to  color 
and  fit.  Many  can  be  improvised  but 
more  elaborate  ones  for  the  leads  add  ^ 
brilliance  to  your  overall  scene  and 
rented  ones  usually  prove  more  satis-  ^ 
factory  in  the  long  run.  Sets  may  be  || 
traditional  or  stylized  but  keep  them 
simple  so  that  intermission  will  be 
brief.  Keep  encores  to  a  minimum  so  -j- 
your  show  won’t  run  over  a  desired  N 
length.  Allow  ample  time  to  learn  nj 
lines  and  music,  insist  on  as  near  |. 
perfection  as  possible,  then  show  your  u 
group  you  have  confidence  in  them  S 
and  help  them  get  into  the  spirit  of 
the  operetta,  for  it  is  this  spirit  that  'L 
they  must  communicate.  One  of  your 
greatest  assets  in  putting  punch  in 
your  production  is  the  exuberance  of  ) 
youth.  An  operetta  is  an  exciting  ad¬ 
venture  for  students,  so  share  this 
feeling  with  them  and  you  will  share  » 
happy  returns  from  your  combined  || 
efforts. 
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Scenes  from  THE  CHOCOLATE  SOLDIER  —  Joliet,  Illinois,  High  School _ 
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Th«  above  (how  the  "punch"  that  Mr.  Paul  Lester,  author  of  this  article,  puts  into  his  productions.  The  scenes  were  from  "The 

Chocolate  Soldier"  presented  by  the  Joliet  Illinois  Township  Hiqh  School  choral  department  last.  May.  Mr.  Lester  produced  ond  di¬ 
rected  the  operetta.  Because  Mr.  Lester's  work  is  so  well  received,  he  must  schedule  his  performances  for  four  successive  nights  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  capacity  audiences. 


Thor  Johnson  Awards  Won 
By  Two  Finnish  Composers 

Two  Finnish  composers  won  the 
first  and  second  prizes  of  the  Thor 
Johnson  Brass  Composition  Awards 
held  at  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory 
of  Music  May  10,  1954.  Both  winners 
are  students  of  the  Sibelius  Academy, 
Helsinki,  Finland.  The  first  prize,  “A 
Requiem  in  Our  Times,”  was  com¬ 
posed  by  Eino  Rautavaara.  The  sec¬ 
ond  was  “Partita”  by  Usko  Meri- 
lainen.  Donald  Novy,  a  student  from 
Northwestern  University,  won  the 
third  prize  with  his  “Suite  for  Brass 
and  Percussion.” 


Doctor  of  Music  Degree 


The  first  Doctor  of  Philosophy  de¬ 
gree  in  music  to  be  conferred  in  the 
Washington  area  was  awarded  at  the 
Catholic  University  of  America  on 
June  8th  to  Chief  Musician  Donald  W. 
Stauffer,  first  contrabassist  of  the 
United  States  Navy  Band.  As  far  as 
is  known,  this  is  also  the  first  time 
that  this  mark  of  highest  academic 
recognition  has  been  bestowed  upon 
an  enlisted  man  on  active  duty  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
Stauffer’s  major  field  is  music  educa¬ 
tion. 


By  Walter  A.  Rodby 


Voice  Testing 

That  all  important  first  week  of 
school  certainly  has  its  ups  and 
downs  for  the  hard  working  chorus 
director.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  until 
those  ups  and  downs  are  properly 
taken  care  of,  I  wouldn’t  expect  very 
much  beautiful  choral  music  to  be 
forthcoming. 

By  ups  and  downs,  of  course,  I 
mean  the  task  practically  every 
choral  director  faces  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year:  going  through  the 
perplexing  and  oftentimes  agonizing 
throes  of  voice  testing. 

Any  of  this  sound  familiar?  .  .  . 
Trying  to  determine  a  voice  classi¬ 
fication  from  an  unpracticed  and 
terribly  self  conscious  vocalist.  .  .  . 
Judging  quality  as  well  as  potential 
in  the  same  nervous  sounds.  .  .  . 
Hearing  that  “I’m-gonna-sing- 
soprano-if-it-kills-me”  tryout,  know¬ 
ing  full  well  you  will  be  the  bearer 
of  sad  tidings  when  it  is  all  over.  .  .  . 
Wondering  if  the  alto-tenor’s  voice 
will  stay  where  it  is  until  at  least 


Sand  all  quattloni  on  Choral  Music  and 
fnchniquos  diroet  to  Waltor  A.  Rodby,  402 
Onoido  St.,  Joliot,  Illinois. 


the  Christmas  concert.  .  .  .  Making 
decisions,  one  after  the  other,  always 
hoping  that  your  judgment  will  pay 
off  when  the  product  is  ready  to 
market. 

Who  Hasn't 

Familiar?  Certainly!  What  glee 
club  director  isn’t  faced  with  the  task 
of  getting  a  reasonably  consistent 
test  from  the  newcomers  or  listening 
for  changes  in  the  carry-overs.  We 
all  do  our  share  of  voice  testing,  and 
for  a  great  many  it  happens  to  be 
one  of  those  tasteless,  unhappy  chores 
that  comes  with  our  job.  We  sail 
into  it,  get  it  over  with,  and  hope 
for  the  best.  , 

At  this  point  I  wish  I  could  tell 
you  that  your  worries  are  over — I 
have  the  magic  formula — but  I’m 
afraid  that  I  can’t.  As  is  true  with 


CHORAL  DIRECTORS! 

GET  TOP  PERFORMANCE  FROM  YOUR  CHORAL  GROUP 

LET  YOUR  CHORAL  SINGERS  USE  CHORALYRES! 

CHORALYRiS  will  help  yea  gat—  (  T  \ 

BETTER  ATTENTIVENESS  VUCCirW  ) 

BETTER  SINGING 

BEUER  APPEARANCE 

A  WONDERFUL  AID  IN  REHEARSALS  AND  CONCERTSI  t3 
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in  tho  hand  —  Holds  onough  shoot  music  for  full  cencort  progrom  —  Simply  stock  music 
loosoly  in  CHORAIYRE  ^  music  will  not  foil  out  ~  No  binding  rings,  no  tios,  no 
clospi  Two  oxponding  storogo  comportmonts  ^  ono  inch  copoclty  Folds  liko  port* 

folio  for  oosy  carrying  ond  storing  — >  Duroblo  ond  lightwoight.  For  octovo  music  only. 

Sm  tho  CHORAIYRE  ot  your  music  doolor  or  wrlto  for  lltoroturo. 

Th«  CHORAIYRE  Company  7343  MILWAUKEE  AVE.  MILWAUKEE  13,  WIS. 

anything  vocal,  the  answers  are  in¬ 
exorably  elusive,  and  the  area  of 
voice  testing  certainly  is  no  excep¬ 
tion.  What  I  can  do,  though,  is  tc 
offer  some  helpful  hints  that  might 
make  the  task  a  little  easier.  Nothing 
can  take  the  place  of  real  confidence 
when  it  comes  to  judging  a  voice, 
and  if  we  can  increase  that,  we  will 
have  accomplished  a  great  deal. 

A  Miss  and  a  Smil*  I 

First,  I  would  say,  get  rid  of  the  I 
idea  that  you  can  judge  every  voice  ! 
you  test  exactly  right  on  the  first  ! 
hearing.  It  just  can’t  be  done.  The 
voice  is  far  too  flexible  and  capable 
of  fantastic  deception  to  place  it  right 
every  time.  I  know  of  a  case  where 
a  young  sophomore  high  school  girl  | 
with  a  light,  medium  quality  voice 
suddenly  in  her  junior  year  developed 
a  great  big  barrel  chested  contralto 
sound.  To  hear  the  young  lady  sing 
was  a  real  thrill  because  her  seem¬ 
ingly  “true”  contralto  voice  was  so 
convincing.  Three  years  later,  after 
intensive  vocal  study  at  one  of  our 
top-notch  eastern  music  schools,  it 
develops  that  the  contralto  was  a 
“put-up”  job.  She’s  a  dramatic  so¬ 
prano,  and  really  terrific,  I  might  add. 

Examples  like  this  are  not  at  all 
uncommon,  and  it  ought  to  tip  the 
vocal  director  off  to  the  fact  that 
the  voice  is  constantly  changing.  To 
say  a  singer  is  in  a  particular  cate¬ 
gory  and  must  stay  there  just  isn’t 
sensible.  So  at  least  the  first  hint 
can  be  an  encouraging  one.  Don’t  be 
afraid  to  make  a  mistake.  You  prob¬ 
ably  will  anyhow,  so  you  might  as 
well  realize  it  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning. 

Daeapilon  Aidas  tka  Range 

Secondly,  don’t  depend  exclusively 
on  range  to  determine  whether'  the 
singer  is  a  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  or 
bass.  I  sincerely  believe  this  is  one 
of  the  most  common  and  serious  mis¬ 
takes  made  in  the  whole  area  of 
voice  testing.  For  example,  a  soprano 
range  is  generally  considered  to  be 
somewhere  around  first  space  F  to 
high  B  flat  or  C.  But  the  tester  who 
tries  to  rely  on  it  soon  finds  that  it 
ain’t  necessarily  so.  Sopranos  who 
can  sing  way  up  high  usually  can 
also  sing  way  down  low,  and  if  you 
were  to  make  your  decision  only  on 
range,  no  telling  what  part  the  girl 
would  wind  up  singing. 

Also,  depending  solely  on  range  is 
a  dangerous  practice  because  voices 
are  so  oftentimes  like  a  rubber  band, 
you  can  stretch  them  at  both  ends. 
Now  with  boys’  voices,  the  problem 
isn’t  so  great.  If  the  voice  remotely 
sounds  like  it  is  or  is  going  to  be  a 
tenor,  out  of  necessity  that’s  usually 
where  the  young  man  is  placed.  With 
girls’  voices  it’s  a  little  different.  You 
do  not  have  quite  the  scarcity  of  one 
particular  part,  and  therefore  you 
make  your  selections  with  a  lot  less 
pressure  toward  trying  to  “force” 
a  balance  of  parts. 
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Any  standard  choral  conducting 
1  ook  will  give  you  a  set  of  acceptable 
ranges  as  a  guide.  But  you  must  be 
very  careful  not  to  bank  on  them 
exclusively.  First  of  all,  so  often  the 
voice  doesn’t  behave  in  the  accepted 
range  pattern  of  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment.  The  high  ones  can  also  sing 
low.  Secondly,  vocal  coloring  or 
timbre  must  never  be  disregarded. 

Silk  tor  Singers 

I  like  to  call  this  quality  of  the 
voice  vocal  texture.  It’s  the  thing  you 
refer  to  when  you  speak  of  high, 
light  sopranos,  floating  tenors,  or 
golden  toned  altos.  It  has  the  same 
meaning  translated  into  tone  that 
you  would  use  to  describe  certain 
fabrics.  Almost  a  feeling  of  deter¬ 
mining  weight — in  that  sense  texture 
can  be  the  key  to  finding  very  often 
the  right  place  for  the  voice  you 
are  testing.  The  voice  has  thickness 
and  weight,  much  like  a  fabric,  and 
even  apart  from  range  considerations, 
many  times  you  can  tell  what  the 
voice  will  be  by  thinking  of  it  in 
terms  of  its  texture. 

It  might  sound  a  little  silly  to  say 
“he’s  a  burlap  baritone,”  or,  “she’s 
an  angora  alto,”  but  certainly  you 
have  heard  of  a  “silken  soprano,” 
or  a  “velvet  toned  tenor,”  so,  you  see, 
the  idea  isn’t  exactly  a  new  one.  You 
might  find  a  great  deal  of  help  in 
placing  that  voice  if  you  do  consider 
it  in  terms  of  its  tonal  weight  as 
well  as  its  range.  Take,  for  example, 
a  girl’s  voice  (and  I  have  tested  a 
great  many  of  them)  that  can  sing 
a  low  C  as  easily  as  it  can  sing  a 
high  C,  three  octaves  higher.  Where 
are  you  going  to  put  her?  Now  is  the 
time  to  listen  for  vocal  texture.  If  it 
is  light,  like  cheese  cloth  or  silk, 
obviously  the  voice  is  soprano.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  voice  has  the 
weight  and  thickness  of  velvet,  then 
it  is  alto. 

Even  with  this  technique,  you  can’t 
always  judge  voices  correctly,  but 
you  ought  to  come  a  lot  closer,  and 
your  corus  or  glee  club  will  certainly 
profit  tonally.  I  have  found  in  my 
own  work,  especially  with  women’s 
voices,  that  the  groupings  of  first  and 
second  soprano,  and  first  and  second 
alto  blend  so  much  more  naturally 
when  I  have  also  considered  texture 
quite  as  important  as  range.  First 
sopranos  are,  indeed,  high  and  light 
in  quality,  and  almost  from  the  very 
first  little  has  to  be  done  to  create 
blend.  By  putting  the  same  types  of 
vocal  texture  together  you  have  auto¬ 
matically  taken  care  of  a  big  part  of 
the  blending  problem. 

Now  the  inevitable  question?  Which 
do  you  consider  the  more  important? 
Range  or  texture.  For  me,  it  is  tex¬ 
ture.  I’ll  put  a  light,  high  (cheese 
cloth  or  silken)  vocal  quality  in  the 
first  soprano  section  (or  tenor  for  the 
boys)  even  though  that  person  does 
not  have  the  necessary  range.  Sing¬ 
ing  high  enough  comes  surprisingly 


fast  more  times  than  not.  When  not, 
you  can  always  make  the  change.  In 
the  meantime,  your  chorus  have  a 
lovely,  natural  tonal  blend  and  bal¬ 
ance,  and  it  won’t  be  long  before 
your  friends  will  be  saying,  “How  do 
you  get  such  a  beautiful  sound?” 

Moke  Mia*  the  Samo 

The  last  point  I  would  like  to  offer 
is  this.  Work  out  a  consistent  pro¬ 
cedure  in  testing  voices.  Have  all  the 
voices  sing  the  same  set  of  exercises 
or  test  pieces. 

Although  at  times  it  can  become 
almost  unbearably  monotonous,  your 
own  judgment  will  be  much  more 
consistent  and  your  remarks  on  a 
tryout  card  will  have  real  meaning 
when  you  need  to  consult  them  at 
a  later  time.  A  procedure  I  like  very 
much  goes  like  this: 

With  tester  at  the  piano,  vocalist 
places  hands  on  hips,  and  first  sings 
a  do-me-sol-me-do  pattern  starting 
from  middle  C  and  using  the  words 
aw-ee-aw-ee-aw.  Continue  upward 
in  half  steps  absolutely  as  high  as 
the  vocalist  can  go.  If  the  singers 
stop  or  break  down  and  tell  you  they 
can’t  go  higher  before  they  hit  a  high 
A  flat,  make  them  do  it  over  again. 
Ninety-nine  percent  of  all  voices  can 
sing  that  high  on  this  vocalise.  Also, 
while  you  play  the  exercise  on  the 
piano  with  them  as  they  sing  it,  hold 
a  pencil  up  about  eye  level  and  tell 
the  singers  to  watch  the  pencil.  In 
that  way,  they  won’t  look  down  at  the 
keyboard,  push  the  chin  in  the  chest, 
and  choke  up  the  air  column. 

If  you  need  further  tests  to  see 
how  high  a  voice  can  go,  use  a  five 
tone  do-re-me-fa-sol  pattern. 

Next,  to  see  how  low  the  voice 
can  go,  on  F  sharp  major  sing  down 
a  major  scale  on  an  ah  or  oh.  Con¬ 
tinue  downward  scalewise  a  half  step 
lower,  and  again  until  the  very  low¬ 
est  tones  are  reached. 

Now  sing  a  simple  song  like  “Amer¬ 
ica”  to  judge  musicality  and  key 
sense,  and  to  get  a  final  reading  on 
vocal  texture. 

This  procedure  is  only  one  of  the 
hundreds  that  can  be  used.  You  may 
work  out  one  of  your  own  that  is 
simpler  or  more  complex,  depending 
on  how  much  you  need  to  hear  to 
make  an  accurate  classification. 

Confidently  Yoars 

A  last  word  about  voice  testing. 
Don’t  forget  that  you  are  dealing 
with  a  person,  and  very  often  a  per¬ 
son  with  little  love  for  a  vocal  test. 
By  all  means,  conduct  them  in  pri¬ 
vate,  and  give  the  singer  every  pos¬ 
sible  break.  Make  them  as  comfort¬ 
able  and  calm  as  you  can,  sometimes 
a  fantastically  difficult  thing  to  do. 
Your  reward  will  be  a  cooperative 
and  interested  singer  who  will  con¬ 
fidently  report  to  anyone  interested, 
“I’m  a  soprano  (or  alto,  tenor,  bass)!” 
And  you  can  just  about  make  book 
on  it. 

W.R. 
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barton  ^lAJrltei  -^Lout 


Hi,  Judy: 

Remember  me,  yes,  it’s  Buzzy  Bar¬ 
ton.  I’ve  been  going  to  write  you 
since  last  July  and  I’m  just  doing 
it  now.  Pretty  slow,  huh. 

How  have  you  been?  I’ve  been 
very  busy  here  since  September. 

Do  you  remember  me  telling  you 
that  I  do  magic  for  all  sorts  of  enter¬ 
tainment.  I  am  enclosing  a  postcard 
describing  my  act. 

I  have  just  added  to  my  act  a  new 
finale  “Music  by  Magic.”  I’ll  briefly 
explain  it. 

I  sit  at  the  piano  and  the  people  in 
the  audience  think  of  any  songs  they 
can.  Without  anybody  talking,  I  play 
the  song  they  are  thinking  of.  They 
do  not  say  it  out  loud  so  as  I  won’t 
hear  it,  and  I  don’t  ask  them.  The 
act  is  a  mental  act  where  my  mind 
thinks  of  what  they  are  thinking. of. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  show,  I  pull 
bunnies  out  of  borrowed  hats,  vanish 
coins,  cut  and  restore  paper  and  rope 
and  do  card  tricks  and  usual  magic. 

Here  are  some  things  you  might  like 
to  know.  I’ve  been  doing  magic  semi- 
professionally  for  about  four  years. 
I’ve  been  interested  in  it  since  I  was 
eight  years  old.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  St.  Louis  Park  High  School  Band. 
My  father,  as  you  know,  owns  the 
Gwrge  Barton  Music  Company  of 
Minneapolis. 

When  you  put  down  my  name  say 


George  A.  Barton  III,  professionally 
known  as  Jorges  The  Magician. 

I  really  think  your  column  is  won¬ 
derful.  It  creates  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  teen  age  bracket,  and  so 
sells  the  School  Musician  to  all 


Her*  it  Buzzy  Barton  of  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota  seated  at  the  piano  per¬ 
forming  a  part  af  his  great  act  "Mu¬ 
sic  By  Magic". 

levels  (adults  and  teens). 

Many  thanks  for  your  kind  atten¬ 
tion. 

Musically  and  magically  yours. 
Buzz 

Dear  Buzzy  .  .  .  "What  a  terrific  let¬ 
ter,  and  I’ll  bet  what  a  terrific  show. 
I  do  hope  I  will  be  able  to  see  you 
perform  some  time.  Come  on,  you 
(Turn  to  Page  51) 


Here  is  the  1954  Honor  Band  from  the  Airport  Community  High  School,  Monroe, 
Michigan  that  was  chosen  to  ploy  in  the  Monro*  County  Band  Festival.  (Front  row,  I 
to  r)  Sallie  Burris,  Nancy  Stumpmier,  Jeannette  Boisch,  Billie  Withey,  Marjorie  Korte, 
Jerry  Heiss  and  Bonnie  Reaves.  Back  row  (I  to  r),  are  Vera  LeForce,  Gilbert  Turpin, 
Jim  Sieb,  Carol  Rister,  Bonnie  Malvitz  and  Larry  Hoffman.  Members  of  the  band  not 
in  the  picture  ore  Glenda  Lamb,  clarinet,  and  Delores  Wallace,  flute. 


.StocLlon  ^and  i^oasli 

70  d^andsmen  to  Open  ^ear 


By  Glessa  Saydtr 
TaM-Ag*  Baportar 
Stoekioe,  Kaasas 


We  bandsmen  of  Stockton  High 
owe  much  to  our  director,  Clyde  Den¬ 
ton.  Since  his  arrival  here  two  years 
ago,  our  band  has  improved  greatly, 
let  me  tell  you  why. 

We  now  have  a  swing  band,  clari¬ 
net  choir,  brass  choir,  woodwind 
quintet,  cornet  trio,  sports  band,  and 
a  novelty  flfe  and  jug  band. 

Last  year  at  the  district  music  t 
festival,  our  band  received  a  rating  ; 
of  one.  We  played  A  Santa  Cecilia,  ; 
a  march  by  Radaelli  and  The  Eroica, 
an  overture  by  Beethoven.  Some  of  r 
the  pieces  we  have  worked  on  this 
year  are:  Arrangers’  Holiday  by  D. 
Bennett,  H.  Walters,  and  Paul  Yoder;  b 
Deep  River  Suite  by  F.  Erickson; 
Song  of  Jupiter  by  Handel- Anderson; 
Autumn  Silhouette  by  Walters;  Flash¬ 
ing  Eyes  of  Andulusia  by  Sousa; 
Overture  Belgique  by  Bauwens-Chi- 
dester;  Mexican  Hat  Dance  by  D. 
Bennet;  Dawn  of  Destiny  by  C.  John¬ 
son;  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever  by 
Sousa-Walters;  Pride  of  the  Midwest 
by  A.  Edwards;  and  Owls  on  Parade 
by  Bennet. 

We  had  flfty-six  members  in  our 
over-crowded  bandroom,  and  this 
fall  we  will  have  to  move  our  seventy 
musicians  to  the  gym.  Our  officers 
are:  Robert  McMichael,  president; 
Bruce  Smith,  vice-president;  Carolyn 
Young,  secretary-treasurer;  Margaret 
Chastain  and  Duane  Miller  are  the 
librarians. 

In  the  fall  of  1952  a  Band  Mothers 
Association  was  organized.  They  help 
us  out  in  several  ways.  They  paid 
part  of  our  expenses  to  the  state  fair; 
they  organize  transportation  and 
supply  cars  for  band  trips;  and 
last  year  they  provided  for  two 
scholarships  to  the  High  Plains  Music 
Camp,  Fort  Hays,  Kansas  State  Col¬ 
lege.  The  two  musicians  were  selected 
on  the  basis  of  character,  musician- 
ship,  scholarship,  and  leadership. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  P.T.A.  for 
sponsoring  a  drive  which  netted 
$4,000;  now  we  parade  in  snazzy  new 
blue  and  gray  uniforms. 

This  about  uses  my  200-300  words, 
(Turn  to  Page  51) 
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The  HONOR  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  of  the  Month 


Each  tnonth  a  Superintendent  and  three  teachers  assist  the  editorial  staff 
in  selecting  "The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  Of  The  Month."  Any  school  oigan- 
izaUon,  community,  or  individual  may  submit  as  many  candidates  as  often  as 
they  desire.  The  HONOR  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  selected  on  the  basis  of 
musical  accomplishment,  academic  rating,  personality,  and  studwt  popularity. 
Instrumentalists  and  vocalists  are  rated  the  same.  Submit  a  glossy  print  photo¬ 
graph  together  with  150  to  250  word  article  on  why  you  feel  your  candidate 
should  be  selected  as  the  nation’s  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  OF  THE  MONTH.  All 
photographs  submitted  will  become  the  property  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
and  will  not  be  returned. 


We  are  proud  indeed  to  present  Bill 
^  Stiehl,  who  graduated  from  the  Lem- 
on-Monroe  High  School  at  Monroe, 

I;  Ohio  as  the  “Honor  School  Musician 
of  the  Month”  for  September.  The 
following  information  was  furnished 
>  by  Bill’s  Vocal  Director,  Mr.  Paul 
i  Bell  which  assisted  the  judges  in  se- 
f  lecting  him  as  the  winner  for  this 
I  month: 

I  Playing  first  saxophone  in  march- 
f  ing  band  and  solo  clarinet  in  concert 
1^  band  was  just  part  of  Bill’s  many  mu- 
f  sical  activities  last  year. 

I  Bill  was  a  very  active  member  of 
the  senior  class  and  served  as  class 
president,  president  of  the  band,  and 
i  vice-president  of  the  National  Honor 
Society.  He  has  played  first  saxo- 
'I  phone  with  the  Middletown  Civic 
‘I  Symphony  during  his  four  high  school 
years  and  has  received  first  division 
'•  ratings  at  state  solo  contests  three 
•  years.  He  has  also  soloed  with  the 
j  high  school  band  at  its  annual  con- 
I  certs  each  year. 

In  his  sophomore  year.  Bill  dis¬ 
played  his  talent^  by  playing  first 
saxophone  with  the  Cincinnati  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music  Orchestra.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  he  also  soloed  with 
the  Conservatory  Summer  Band.  An¬ 
other  highlight  of  Bill’s  that  same 
year  was  his  appearance  on  WKRC- 
V'  TV  in  Cincinnati. 

!  He  was  kept  busy  during  his  junior 
year  as  president  and  student  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  band  and  playing  first 
saxophone  with  Dr.  Frank  Simon’s 
Symphonic  Band  at  Cincinnati  Col¬ 
lege  of  Music.  He  also  had  the  lead¬ 
ing  role  in  the  junior  class  play. 

In  his  senior  year.  Bill  again  ap¬ 
peared  with  Dr.  Simon,  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Modem  Music  Masters  and 
Concert  Choir. 

Also  during  his  high  school  years. 
Bill  proved  to  be  an  outstanding 
speaker.  He  has  placed  first  in  vari¬ 
ous  school  speech  contests. 

<  Bill  spends  his  spare  time  fishing 
and  hunting  and  doing  taxidermy. 

He  plans  to  enter  college  this  fall. 

Say  Gang  .  .  .  don’t  you  think  Bill 
Stiehl  was  a  terrific  choice  for  the 
September  selection  of  the  "Honor 
‘  School  Musician  of  the  Month"?  .  .  . 
^  I  am  sure  you  all  join  me  in  wishing 
j|  Bill  the  greatest  success  in  his  new 
I  college  venture  .  .  .  we  know  he  will 
I  make  a  great  name  for  himself. 


Bill  Stiehl 
Monroe,  Ohio 

Honor  School  Musician  of  the  Month 
September  1954 

NOW  ,  .  .  how  about  you  Teen- 
Agers  sending  me  a  picture  and  short 
article  on  one  of  your  top  musical 
students  .  .  .  you  never  know  .  .  . 
your  choice  may  be  the  winner  for 
October,  November,  or  some  other 
month  during  the  1954-55  school  year. 
Remember,  you  can  send  in  as  many 
entries  as  you  wish.  All  entries  are 
automatically  re  -  entered  in  each 
month’s  contest,  so  if  your  entry  does 
not  appear  in  a  certain  month,  don’t 
be  discouraged  .  .  .  O.K.  .  .  .  send  me 
those  photos  and  stories.  ...  Be  sure 
to  send  them  to  our  new  address  .  .  . 
4  E.  Clinton  Street,  Joliet,  Illinois. .-. . 
Judy  Lee. 


^trii  *  ^rlo  Jrom  jfornam, 

OIL,  Wins  3  ^ropkiei 


The  Norman  High  School  Vocal 
Music  Department  is  proud  of  its 
Girls’  Trio  and  therefore  would  like 
to  send  the  following  information  to 
you  with  the  hope  that  you  can  use 
it  in  the  near  future. 

“To  win  one  trophy  during  a  school 
year  as  being  the  outstanding  vocal 
ensemble  at  a  contest  is  not  too  un¬ 


usual,  but  to  win  TWO  trophies  and 
that  honor  is  very  uncommon!  The 
girls  in  the  accompanying  photo  have 
done  just  that  this  year!  At  the  Ed¬ 
mond,  Oklahoma,  Festival,  this  trio — 
(1.  to  r.)  Suzanne  Smith,  mezzo,  Van- 
nie  Lou  Miller,  soprano,  and  Joanne 
Hodges,  contralto — won  this  distinc¬ 
tion  in  competition  with  43  ensembles 
from  central  Oklahoma.  Two  weeks 
later  they  again  won  a  “Superior 
plus”  rating  and  a  trophy  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  ensembles  from  about  40 
schools  in  central  and  eastern  Okla¬ 
homa  at  the  Pawnee  Contest.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  week  another  superior  rating 
was  won  at  the  District  Elimination 
Contest  at  Oklahoma  City,  and  at  the 
State  Vocal  Finals  at  Stillwater  they 
added  one  more  “Superior”  to  their 
record.  These  two  trophies  and  four 
top  ratings  are  not  their  only  claim 
to  distinction  this  year.  Each  of  the 
girls  is  an  accomplished  soloist,  hav¬ 
ing  won  nine  “Superiors”  and  three 
“Excellent”  ratings  among  them  in 
the  four  contests.  In  addition,  Vannie 
Lou  and  Joanne  were  selected  as  two 
of  seven  finalists  out  of  a  field  of  119 
soloists  in  competition  for  a  trophy  to 
be  awarded  the  outstanding  vocalist 
at  the  Edmond  Contest.  Vannie  Lou 
missed  winning  by  one-tenth  of  one 
point!  At  the  Pawnee  contest,  how¬ 
ever,  she  did  win  the  medal  for  the 
outstanding  senior  female  vocalist. 

The  latest  “feather  in  their  cap” 
came  recently  when  three  universities 
offered  them  scholarships  in  order  to 
keep  them  together  as  a  trio  after 
they  graduated  from  high  school  last 
Spring! 

All  this  glory  has  not  come  their 


3  trophies  In  one  year  Is  the  record 
of  this  wonderful  girls'  trio  from  Nor¬ 
man,  Oklahoma  High  School.  (I  to  r) 
Suzanne  Smith,  Vannie  Lou  Miller  and 
Joan  Hodges.  Seated  at  the  piano  Is 
Geoffrey  O'Hara,  one  of  America's 
great  contemporary  choral  compos¬ 
ers. 

way  without  a  lot  of  practice  and  sac¬ 
rifice  on  their  part.  They  have  regular 
rehearsals  three  times  a  week,  and 
then  frequently  get  together  after 
school  hours  to  work  out  new  num¬ 
bers,  or  review  old  ones,  in  order  to 
(Turn  to  Page  53) 
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Yep!  You  guessed  H.  It's  Liberace. 
We  see  him  here  wiih  Miss  Janice 
Reimer  who  was  judged  first  place  in 
the  Liberace  piano  contest  at  Wichi¬ 
ta,  Kansas.  Her  prize?  An  $850.00 
Baldwin  Acrosonic  piano.  There  were 
108  contestants. 


Really  the  "Pride  of  USC"  is  this  terrific  "Trojan  Pep  Band".  Directed  by  Tommy 
Walker,  the  band  is  in  great  demand  fall,  winter,  spring,  and  summer.  How  about  a 
picture  of  your  "Pep  Band"  gang?  .  .  .  Judy. 


Here  is  the  1954  Honor  Band  from  the  Summerfield  Township  High  School  Band,  Mon¬ 
roe,  Michigan,  that  was  chosen  to  play  in  the  Monroe  County  Band  Festival.  Left  to 
right  are  Kay  Gaertner,  Sandra  Bilan,  Nancy  Jo  Gordon,  Midge  Smith,  Kathy  Jacobs, 
Chuck  Watson,  Dwight  Schumaker,  Ann  Drake,  Betty  Bird,  Barbara  Leisinger,  Patti 
Gordon,  and  Lillian  Nault.  Members  of  the  band  not  in  the  picture  are  Barbara  Fojtik, 
Caryl  Goede,  Dawn  Gradolph,  Gail  Tabbert,  Clara  Schmid,  and  Myrna  Bloesing. 


UTTLE  GR>]CIE 


Here  are  some  shots  token  by  The 
SM  camera  at  the  big  22nd  Annual 
Tri-State  Music  Festival  at  Enid,  Okla¬ 
homa  last  May.  Thought  you  might 
like  to  see  them.  (Top)  Here  is  IMe 
ole  me  with  our  handsome  teen-age 
reporter,  Stanley  Hopkins,  from  Man¬ 
chester,  Oklahoma.  (Center)  This  it 
the  keen  convertible  I  rode  in  the 
parade.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forrest  Mc¬ 
Allister,  Publisher  of  our  magazine 
rode  in  the  back  seat.  (Bottom)  And 
here  it  Joney  Corey,  my  tweet  and 
very  wonderful  hostess  while  I  was  at 
^id.  Her  Dad  runt  the  Festival. 


THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


Teen-Agers  Section 


ly  Kanm  Mack 
Pen  Pal  Club  Coordinator 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
4  East  Clinton  St. 

Jolint,  Illinois 

Hi,  Pen  Pals: 

Well,  here  we  are  back  in  school 
again  enjoying  band  practice,  chorus, 
and  all  these  wonderful  activities.  Is 
it  as  hard  for  you  to  get  used  to  things 
as  it  is  for  me? 

I  thought  I  would  start  out  this 
year  by  teaching  the  new  members 
of  the  Pen  Pal  Club  how  to  write  in¬ 
teresting  letters  to  each  other.  First 
of  all,  your  letters  should  contain 
past,  present,  and  future  plans  about 
your  band,  orchestra,  chorus,  or  other 
musical  things.  Second,  write  about 
yourself,  your  hobbies,  and  things 
such  as  that.  When  you  write  to  me, 
tell  me  what  your  musical  depart¬ 
ment  will  be  doing.  But  be  sure  to 
tell  me  a  few  months  ahead,  because 
it  takes  that  long  before  it  will  appear 
in  print. 

During  the  summer  I  received 
some  letters  from  teenagers  who 
wanted  to  join  the  club  and,  as  you 
all  know,  I  never  turn  down  anyone. 
I  received  an  interesting  letter  from 
Idella  M.  Eddy.  She  wrote  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “My  name  is  Idella  M. 
Eddy  and  my  address  is  as  follows: 
96-35-136  Avenue,  Ozone  Park  17, 
Long  Island,  New  York.  I  am  sixteen 
(Turn  to  Page  60) 


^eJt^  Qo  Okis  year” 

Somehow,  it’s  hard  to  realize  this  will  be  my  last  year  as  the  Teenage 
Editor.  Yes,  it’s  true — I  am  a  “Big-Deal”  senior  now.  Ail  kidding  aside, 

I  am  very  happy  and  sad,  both  at  the  same  time.  You  Seniors  will  know 
what  I  mean.  If  I  had  my  way  I  would  probably  be  a  freshman  again 
running  through  the  halls  having  the  time  of  my  life.  You  learn  a  lot 
during  your  high  school  years  about  people,  places,  and  things  in  general. 
You  grow  to  be  a  bigger  and  better  person.  I  have  had  more  of  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  than  most  teenagers.  Being  able  to  meet  all  of  you  from  all  over  has 
been  the  most  wonderful  part  of  my  life — an  experience  I  will  never  forget 
as  long  as  I  live. 

I  can’t  wait  any  longer  to  tell  you  the  news.  Mr.  F.  L.  McAllister,  editor 
and  publisher,  has  informed  me  that  the  teenage  section  can  and  will,  with 
your  help,  be  increased  to  five  or  six  pages.  Isn’t  that  the  most!  I  was  so 
happy  I  could  burst.  It  has  been  through  your  interest  and  sincerity  that 
this  has  come  about.  Mr.  McAllister  feels  that  our  generation  is  the  future 
of  the  world  and  should  be  encouraged  in  the  largest  field  of  music  as  much 
as  is  humanly  possible.  Also,  we  are  allowed  to  run  as  many  pictures  as 
we  want.  How  about  a  full  page  of  bands  from  all  over  the  world — sound 
good  to  you,  well,  it  sure  does  to  me.  Besides  all  of  my  wonderful  reporter 
we  will  have  in  our  section  this  wonderful  new  expanding  group,  the  “Mod¬ 
ern  Music  Masters,”  “Little  Grade  Note,”  our  monthly  comic,  with  the 
growing  Pen  Pal  Club  under  Karen  Mack’s  supervision.  You  must  feel  as 
I  do,  this  year  is  going  to  be  the  best,  biggest,  and  most  sensational  year 
for  the  Teenage  Section. 

Now,  let’s  get  down  to  business.  In  order  to  have  this  enlarged  space 
I  will  need  a  reporter  from  every  state  in  the  United  States  and  all  foreign 
countries  that  this  magazine  reaches.  That  means  they  should  send  me  a 
one  hundred  word  article  and  picture  every  month  The  School  Musician 
publishes.  Please  don’t  get  me  wrong.  Just  because  you  see  an  article  from 
your  state  that  doesn’t  mean  I  don’t  want  to  hear  from  you.  I  do.  It  is  my 
deepest  wish  that  each  and  every  one  of  you  would  write  to  me  personally. 
Send  hundreds  of  pictures  because  I  will  use  every  one.  I  sincerely  want 
to  correspond  with  you  all,  so  let’s  get  those  letters  in  the  mail. 

I  guess  in  a  way  I  am  sort  of  selfish  because  I  want  this  year  to  be  the 
best,  probably  because  it  will  be  my  last.  Then  again  whoever  the  new 
editor  is  I  want  them  to  have  a  thriving  section.  So,  how  about  it  gang, 
will  you  help  me  make  this  *'THE  YEAR?” 

Your  Teenage  Editor, 

Judy  Lee. 


Tkit  group  it  mod*  up  of  tho  foon-ago  sfudontt  onrollod  for  tho  first  accordion  clinic  hold  at  tho  Egyptian  Music  Camp,  Du  Quoin,  Illi¬ 
nois  undor  tho  diroction  of  Ernio  Alloo.  Tho  accordion  activity  was  hold  for  a  full  wook  and  a  concort  was  playod  tho  closing  night  by 
tho  group  of  27  playors.  Ono  of  tho  highlights  of  tho  concort  was  a  group  of  throo  numbors  played  by  tho  young  lady  artist  from  Hous¬ 
ton  University,  Houston,  Texas,  Miss  Lynloo  Barry.  Mr.  A.  T.  Atwood,  director  of  tho  music  camp  has  announced  that  tho  accordion  clinic 
will  bo  hold  again  next  year  starting  Juno  27th  for  a  full  wook.  Ernio  Alloo  has  boon  selected  again  as  tho  accordion  director.  I'll 

bet  they  sounded  like  a  million  gang.  .  .  .  Judy  Loo. 


Teen-Agers  Section 


GREETINGS  TO  ALL 

Hi!  Here  we  are  again,  with  our 
first  Tri-M  column  of  the  1954-55 
school  year.  Hope  you  all  had  a  won¬ 
derful  summer.  We  did.  We  were  glad 
to  hear  that  many  Modern  Music 
Masters  attended  summer  music 
camps  all  over  the  coimtry — some  on 
Tri-M  scholarships!  Now  we  are  full 
of  pep  and  energy  for  another  year  of 
musical  activities  and  service.  We 
have  had  so  many  fine  letters  from 
chapter  secretaries  telling  us  about 
their  chapter’s  accomplishments  of 
the  past  season  and  their  enthusiastic 
plans  for  the  next.  Active  members, 
Faculty  Sponsors  and  Co-Sponsors: 
For  your  past  achievements  and  fu¬ 
ture  plans — We  salute  you! 

ALL  MEMBERS  NOW  *‘LiFE 
MEMBERS" 

The  national  office  has  announced 
that  membership  in  any  local  chapter 
constitutes  a  “Life  Membership”  in 
the  3-M  society.  Upon  paying  a  nomi¬ 
nal  membership  fee,  each  member 
receives  the  society’s  emblem  and  an 
official  membership  card.  After  being 
initiated,  a  member  continues  to  be  a 
member,  even  after  graduation,  yes, 
for  life,  without  any  further  payment 
of  fees.  There  are  no  other  fees  or 
dues  payable  to  the  national  office  at 
any  time.  “Once  a  member,  always  a 
member.” 

CHAPTER  OF  THE  MONTH 

Anderson  H.S.  (Anderson,  Ind.) 
was  selected  as  the  final  “Chapter  of 
the  Month”  for  the  1953-54  school 


year.  Under  the  sponsorship  of  Mary 
Ruth  Palmer,  president  of  the  Indiana 
Music  Educators  Ass’n.,  a  fine  record 
of  achievement  has  been  set.  Miss 
Palmer  also  attended  the  3-M  soci¬ 
ety’s  national  convention  this  spring 
in  Chicago.  Members  of  the  local 
Thespian  chapter  (national  dramatic 
honor  society)  installed  the  twelve 
charter  officers,  representing  each  of 
the  musical  organizations  at  the 
school:  band,  orchestra,  choral  club 
and  madrigal  singers.  ’Three  months 
later  twenty-eight  additional  mem¬ 
bers  were  initiated. 

FURTHERS  UNITY  IN  DEPT. 

Nothing  has  done  so  much  to  inte¬ 
grate  the  sections  of  the  music  de¬ 
partment  at  Anderson  as  the  3-M 
society  is  Miss  Palmer’s  belief.  They 
are  now  working  on  a  point  system 
to  augment  the  regular  scholarship 
requirements  for  membership.  Co¬ 
sponsors  of  Chapter  No.  46  are 
Thomas  R.  Clem,  Floyd  Hurst  and 
Richard  Rencenberger.  The  chapter’s 
final  activity  last  spring  was  a  picnic. 
They  meet  the  second  and  fourth 
Mondays  of  the  month. 

CHAPTER  NEWS  PARADE 

Abbott  Junior  H.S.,  Chapter  No.  1 
< Elgin,  Ill.)  presented  the  operetta 
“Tulip  Time”  to  a  large  and  appre¬ 
ciative  audience  of  parents  and  fellow 
students.  They  also  sponsored  an  all¬ 
school  dance  to  augment  their  treas¬ 
ury.  ' 

Carlisle  H.S.  (Carlisle,  O.)  spon¬ 
sored  three  musical  programs  this 
past  school  year:  a  minstrel  show,  an 


Happy  indMd  are  these  officers  of  Anderson,  Indiana  3-M  chapter  which  was  selected 
os  the  final  “Chapter  of  the  Month”  for  the  1953-54  school  year. 


operetta  and  a  variety  show. 

Salmon  H.H.  (Salmon,  Idaho)  wrote 
an  alma  mater  song  for  their  school 
and  furnished  ushers  for  the  Idaho  • 
State  College  Choir  concert  and  the 
Idaho  University  Pep  Band. 

Weldon  Junior  H.S.  (Weldon,  N.  C.) 
furnished  ushers  for  all  high  school 
functions. 

Il'uigerford  H.S.  (Winter  Park, 

Fia.)  sponsored  a  radio  show  and  a 
chapel  assembly. 

Potosi  H.S.  (Potosi,  Mo.)  sponsored 
the  first  Washington  County  Music 
Festival. 

Chapter  No.  110,  Easton  Unit  H.S. 
(Easton,  Ill.)  sent  three  of  their  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  Egyptian  Music  Camp. 

Albemarle  H.S.  (Albemarle,  N.  C.) 
raised  $175  for  four  scholarships  to 
summer  music  camps.  These  were 
given  to  two  members  from  the  band 
and  two  from  the  chorus. 

Middletown  H.S.  (Middletown, 
Conn.)  prepared  window  exhibits  for 


H*r«  w*  Christina  Ehlart,  Vic* 
Prat.,  and  Curtis  Allan,  Prasidant  of 
tha  3-M  chaptar  at  Watarsmaat, 
Michigan. 

several  stores  during  music  week  and 
presented  a  program  over  a  local 
radio  station.  A  15  minute  script 
about  the  life  of  Haydn  was  written 
by  the  chapter  and  twelve  3-M  mem¬ 
bers  took  part  in  the  broadcast. 

YOUNG  MUSICIANS  MAKE  GOOD 

A  trio  which  has  been  well  re¬ 
ceived  on  school  and  community  pro¬ 
grams  at  Watersmeet,  Mich.,  is  the 
one  representing  the  3-M  chapter  at 
Watersmeet  Township  School.  Lucille 
Rottier  is  faculty  sponsor  of  this  Jun¬ 
ior  Division  chapter.  The  trio  consists 
of  Curtis  Allen,  violinist  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Modern  Music  Masters; 
Christine  Ehlert,  pianist  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Tri-M  society;  and 
Mrs.  John  Rock,  ’cellist.  Mrs.  Rock 
was  recently  made  an  honorary  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  group.  Christine  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Modern  Musis  Masters 
convention  held  in  Chicago  last  spring. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 
Anyone  desiring  a  copy  of  the  bro- 
(Turn  to  Page  63) 
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URBANA- LINCOLN  IS  ASBDA  CONVENTION  HQS. 


Room  Reservation  Deadline 
Is  Set  for  November  22nd 


Since  the  school  band  man’s  first 
activity  in  launching  his  instrumental 
music  program  is  that  of  planning 
and  organizing  his  work  for  the  year, 
it  is  hoped  that  this  frame  of  mind 
will  induce  ASBDA  members  to  re¬ 
new  their  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
their  new  association  with  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  new  school  term. 

You  will  be  interested  to  learn  that 
activity  in  the  interests  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  not  been  dormant  this 
summer. 

The  Executive  Committee  and  Con¬ 
vention  Program  Chairman  held  a 
long  Convention  planning  meeting  in 
Chicago  on  June  28th.  Those  present 
were  H.  L.  Lidstrom,  Executive 
Board,  Officers  Harris,  Arsers,  Ander¬ 
son  and  Patrick,  together  with  C.  J. 
Shoemaker,  Convention  Program 
Chairman.  On  June  29th  the  entire 
group  journeyed  to  Urbana  and 
Champaign,  Illinois,  to  check  on  local 
convention  arrangements  and  to  con¬ 
fer  with  Mark  Hindsley  and  his  staff 
concerning  details  of  the  convention 
program. 

Cooperation  from  every  local  source 
contacted  in  Urbana  and  Champaign 
was  perfect.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  genuine  desire  and 
interest  of  Professor  Mark  Hindsley 
and  his  staff  to  be  of  assistance  in 
making  our  1954  Convention  a  suc¬ 
cess. 

While  the  convention  program  is 
not  ready  for  release  because  of  some 
details  that  are  not  confirmed  at  this 
early  date,  it  can  be  said  that  it  will 
be  one  that  no  member  can  afford  to 
miss.  The  splendid  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  Concert  Band  is  to  provide  a 
concert  for  us  that  would  in  itself 
be  worth  the  trip.  While  we  were 
there,  Mark  Hindsley  played  some  of 
last  year’s  recordings  of  the  band. 
Prepared  as  we  were  for  the  always 
uniform  excellence  of  that  fine  band 
we  were  amazed  at  the  tremendous 
musical  result  this  organization  had 
achieved. 

The  Headquarters  Hotel  will  be  the 
Urbana-Lincoln  which  has  remark¬ 
ably  good  convention  facilities  for  a 
town  of  that  size — or  any  size,  for 
that  matter.  Details  of  a  more  specific 
nature  concerning  housing  will  be 
sent  to  you  later  but  some  general 
items  can  be  mentioned  now.  The 
deadline  date  for  reservations  at  the 
Urbana-Lincoln  will,  of  necessity,  be 
November  22nd.  Prior  to  that  date, 
each  ASBDA  member  will  receive  a 


bulletin  with  a  return  postal  card 
addressed  to  the  hotel,  so  that  those 
who  plan  to  attend  the  convention 
and  desire  the  convenience  of  staying 
at  the  Headquarters  Hotel  where  most 
of  the  meetings  are  held,  can  make 
their  own  reservations.  The  single 
rate  structure  is  $4.50-$5.50.  The 
double  rate  structure  is  $8.50  and 
$9.00. 

Registration  will  start  at  8:00  A.M. 
Wednesday,  December  15,  1954.  All 
meetings  and  program  events  on 
Wednesday  will  be  held  in  the  Head¬ 
quarters  Hotel. 

Thursday  morning  activities  will  be 
on  the  University  of  Illinois  campus 
and  the  afternoon  program  will  be 
at  the  Headquarters  Hotel  where  the 
convention  will  adjourn  about  4:30 
P.M. 

Membership  has  increased  at  a 
satisfactory  rate.  Individual  member¬ 
ships  are  nearing  the  250  figure  and 
we  now  have  members  in  36  states, 
which,  without  being  complacent, 
should  be  considered  a  satisfactory 
growth  in  less  than  ten  months. 

Emil  Puffenberger  of  Ohio,  Na¬ 
tional  Membership  Chairman,  and  I 
met  this  summer  and  discussed  the 
appointment  of  State  Chairmen  and 
State  Organizing  Committees  in  states 
whose  members  have  not  already  ef¬ 
fected  such  an  organizational  struc¬ 
ture.  When  this  work  is  under  way, 
the  membership  of  each  state  will  be 
screened  by  its  ASBDA  members. 
Each  one  of  you,  therefore,  should 
be  giving  time,  thought,  and  dis¬ 
cussion  (among  yourselves)  concern¬ 
ing  worthy  prospective  candidates 
for  ASBDA  membership. 

To  return  briefly  to  the  topic  of 
the  1954  Convention.  It  is  not  too 
early  for  you  to  start  making  your 
plans  now!  Get  in  touch  with  other 
ASBDA  members  in  your  state  and 
plan  to  travel  with  some  of  the  men 
in  your  vicinity.  Shortly  after  this 
article  appears  in  the  School  Mu¬ 
sician  you  will  receive  a  list  of 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  other 
ASBDA  men  in  your  state  so  that 
you  will  be  informed  of  members  who 
are  comparatively  new  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Our  slogan  from  now  until  Decem¬ 
ber  15th  should  be — “See  You  in 
Urbana!” 

The  best  of  luck  and  success  to  all 
of  you  in  the  new  school  year! 


SEND  US  YOUR  NEWS 


"Nice  Gestures,  Inc." 


All  royalties  from  Leonard  Smith’s 
newest  march  “The  March  King,” 
written  especially  to  honor  John 
Philip  Sousa  on  the  occasion  of  his 
100th  birthday,  will  be  donated  by 
the  composer  to  the  Sousa  Band  Fra¬ 
ternal  Society  as  long  as  the  organiza¬ 
tion  remains  in  existence.  Just  off  the 
presses  of  the  Associated  Music  Pub¬ 
lishers  in  New  York  City,  the  march 
was  featured  this  past  summer  by 
the  Goldman  Band  on  the  Mall  in 
Central  Park,  New  York  and  by  Smith 
at  the  Belle  Isle  band  concerts  in 
Detroit.  Smith  wrote  the  march  at 
the  request  of  the  president  of  the 
Sousa  Band  Fraternal  Society  and  it 
will  be  featured  in  a  special  concert 
in  New  York  City  next  November  7th 
on  the  occasion  of  Sousa’s  birthday. 

Leonard  Smith  has  some  twenty 
marches  to  his  credit  all  of  which 
are  popular  items  with  concert  bands 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada — one  of  the  leading  best  sell¬ 
ers  being  his  “Hail,  Detroit”  march 
which  he  wrote  on  the  occasion  of 
Detroit’s  recent  birthday  festival. 


EXTRA 

THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  HAS 
MOVED  ITS  OFFICES 


We  are  hbppy  to  inform  our  read¬ 
ers  that  the  offices  of  THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  have  been  moved  from 
Chicaqo  to  our  beautiful  new  suite 
in  the  Joliet  Building,  4  East  Clinton 
St.,  Joliet,  Illinois. 

With  increased  space  bnd  person¬ 
nel,  the  magazine  will  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  give  greater  service  to  its 
thousands  of  readers  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  in  our  twenty-five  years  history. 
Within  a  radius  of  seven  miles  of  our 
office  will  be  found  outstanding  class 
A,  B.  C,  and  D,  High  School  Bands, 
Orchestras,  and  Choruses.  There  are 
over  40  Church  Choirs,  a  Symphony 
Orchestra,  a  Municipal  Band,  and 
19  complete  school  music  systems, 
(public  and  parochial),  which  include 
elementary.  Junior  High  School,  High 
School,  and  College  levels.  It  is  one 
of  the  greatest  laboratories  for  school 
music  in  the  world.  ' 

All  SM  readers  should  send  edi¬ 
torial  material  and  pictures  to  our 
new  address. 

FORREST  L.  McALLISTER 
Editor  and  Publisher 
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1954  Music  Industry  Trade  Show  . 

Chicago,  Ill.  ■■hi—.  — 


9.  Fred  Gretsch,  Jr.,' President  of 
the  Gretsch  Manufacturing  Company, 
proudly  presents  the  new  Gretsch 
Broadcast  field  drum  which  has  a  re¬ 
tail  price  of  $83.75. 


10.  Here  is  Robert  Zildjian,  Vice 
President  of  the  Avedis  Zildjian  Com¬ 
pany  proudly  displaying  what  he  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  the  largest  gong  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  Retailing  at  $132.00 
its  width  is  30  inches. 


1 1.  Robert  Helfrick,  Soles  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Buescher  Company  shows 
Fred  Moyer,  Illinois  American  Legion 
Music  Commission  Chairman,  the  new 
Aristocrat  Buescher  cornet  which  re¬ 
tails  at  $169.50  complete. 


12.  David  Wexler,  President  of  the 
David  Wexler  &  Company,  holds  the 
new  Whitehall  Trayner  Clamette, 
built  in  "C"  which  uses  a  regular 
clarinet  mouthpiece.  It  retails  for 
$15.00. 
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13.  Edward  Targ,  Vice  President  of 
Targ  &  Dinner  points  to  one  of  their 
famous  Renelli  Venice  model  accor¬ 
dions  which  has  a  retail  price  of 
$395.00. 
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14.  William  Tole,  a  field  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Reynolds  is  holding  one 
of  the  new  Reynolds  model  trombones 
which  was  very  popular  at  the  trade 
show. 


15.  Frederick  Mueller,  Educational 
Director  of  Scherl  and  Roth,  demon¬ 
strates  the  new  Roth-Waller  violin 
contour  chinrest  measuring  aid.  The 
complete  kit  retails  at  $25.00. 


16.  Tom  Welsh,  Advertising  Ac¬ 
count  Executive  of  C.  G.  Conn,  Ltd., 
looks  ot  the  new  Strobotuner.  Weigh¬ 
ing  only  14  pounds,  it  retails  for 
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PHI  BETA  ME 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BANOMASTEHS'  FRATERNITY 


Jack  H.  Mahon,  Executiv*  S«cr«tary 
Phi  B«fa  Mu.  3507  Utah, 
Dallas  16,  Taxat 


After  seventeen  years  of  growth 
and  preparation,  Phi  Beta  Mu,  the 
National  Bandmasters’  Fraternity,  has 
reached  its  projected  potentiality  with 
a  background  and  structure  substan¬ 
tial  enough  to  support  a  Chapter  in 
each  state  of  the  United  States. 

Phi  Beta  Mu,  with  a  Chapter  in 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Indiana,  was 
conceived  of  and  brought  into  being 
in  1938,  by  a  group  of  Texas  band¬ 
masters  who  felt  deeply  their  respon¬ 
sibility  as  band  directors.  This  small 
group,  desirous  of  preserving  the 
traditions  of  the  band  directing  pro¬ 
fession  and  fostering  sound  band 
training  for  the  future,  envisioned  a 
brotherhood,  the  members  of  which 
would  be  invited  from  those  band¬ 
masters  who  have  dedicated  their 
lives  to  the  betterment  of  mankind 
through  music. 

To  insure  that  this  dream  would 
become  a  reality,  high  standards  to 
membership  were  set.  An  oath  and  a 
ritual  were  set  up  encompassing  the 
better  qualities  of  man  in  keeping 
with  other  national  and  iulemational 
fraternal  organizations  of  a  serious, 
constructive,  democratic  nature. 

The  national  structure  permits  only 
one  chapter  in  each  state.  A  chapter 
is  installed  upon  request  from  a 
worthy  bandmaster  who  resides  in  a 
state  that  is  not  already  a  Chapter 
member.  Individual  members  are  ini¬ 
tiated  only  by  invitation.  A  prospec¬ 
tive  member  is  chosen  and  sponsored 
by  a  regular  member  for  one  year 
prior  to  his  being  elected  to  member¬ 
ship.  During  this  period  of  candidacy 
the  prospect  is  investigated  thoroughly 
morally,  spiritually,  and  musically 
without  his  knowledge  of  prospective 
membership.  When  the  investigation 
period  has  passed,  the  candidate  is 
invited  to  membership  if  he  is  unan¬ 
imously  elected  to  brotherhood  by  the 
Chapter  to  which  he  is  to  belong. 


Unfortunately,  every  band  director, 
worthy  of  membership,  is  not  invited 
to  become  a  member  because  of  the 
limited  number  of  new  members  that 
are  initiated  each  year.  This  thorough 
and  limited  process  to  membership 
was  set  up  by  the  Chapter  Members 
of  the  Alpha  Chapter  to  protect  Phi 
Beta  Mu.  Although  there  are  only 
three  Chapters  in  existence  at  the 
present,  many  states  are  represented 
by  an  Honorary  Member.  "The  Hon¬ 
orary  Members  thus  far  are; 

Russell  E.  Shrader . Austin,  Texas 

Makovsky . Stillwater,  Okla. 

(Deceased) 

Ferde  Grofe . Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Dr.  A.  A.  Harding . Unlv.  of  Illinois 

Dr.  Frank  Simon _ Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Karl  L.  King . Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 

Dr.  J.  DeForest  Cline . Greeley,  Colo. 

George  C.  Wilson . Unlv.  of  Missouri 

George  F.  Wingert,  Jr . Marshall,  Minn. 

Dr.  Cothburn  M.  O'Neal  ..  Arlington,  Texas 

Henry  Fillmore . Miami,  Florida 

Ray  Dvorak . Univ.  of  Wisconsin 

Chas.  B.  Righter . State  Unlv.  of  Iowa 

Dr.  Edwin  Franko  Goldman  New  York  City 

Russell  L.  Wiley _ _ Unlv.  of  Kansas 

Harold  L.  Walters . Chicago.  Ill. 

Dr.  Robert  Hawkins . Gunnison,  Colo. 

Chas.  Minelli . Ohio  University 

L.  Bruce  Jones . Univ.  of  Louisiana 

Mark  Hindsley _ _ Univ.  of  Illinois 

Clarence  Sawhill . . U.C.L.A. 

Harold  Bachman. . Univ.  of  Florida 

Paul  Yoder . Glenview,  Ill. 

Forrest  L.  McAllister . . Joliet,  Ill. 

Robert  L.  Landers . Washington.  D.  C. 

Nilo  Hovey _ _ Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Wm.  D.  Revelli . Unlv.  of  Mlch^an 

Robert  Russell  Bennett . .New  York  City 

Phi  Beta  Mu  has  become  more  than 
a  fraternal  organization.  Through  the 
years  it  has,  by  its  members,  become 
the  spirit  that  is  within  all  worthy 
bandmasters,  whether  their  field  be 
educational  or  professional.  Within 
Phi  Beta  Mu  is  a  tradition  that  will 
live  so  long  as  there  is  band  music. 

During  the  recent  National  Plan¬ 
ning  Committee  Meeting  at  the  Tri- 
State  Band  Festival  in  Enid,  Okla¬ 
homa,  the  School  Musician  was 
chosen  as  the  official  publication  for 
Phi  Beta  Mu.  Further  information 
concerning  the  Fraternity  will  be 
given  in  this  periodical.  Address  all 
correspondence  to  Jack  H.  Mahan, 
Executive  Secretary,  Phi  Beta  Mu, 
3507  Utah,  Dallas  16,  Texas. 


1954  Music  Industry 

Shou!  a  Great  Success 


The  53rd  annual  Music  Industry 
Trade  Show  and  Convention  closed 
July  15  with  the  5th  largest  attend¬ 
ance  in  history.  Final  registration 
figures  showed  7,955  persons  in  at¬ 
tendance  of  whom  3,574  were  buyers. 
In  1953  registration  totaled  8,582. 

This  was  the  first  year  that  an  ac¬ 
curate  record  was  kept  of  buyers  at¬ 


tending  the  convention.  The  large 
number  revealed  was  a  strong  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  show’s  success,  William  R. 
Card,  executive  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Music  Mer¬ 
chants,  pointed  out.  He  added: 

“1953  was  a  boom  year  which  will 
be  hard  to  match  for  business  men 
generally.  The  fact  that  we  came  so 
close  to  registrations  of  about  the  fin¬ 
est  retail  year  in  musical  instrument 
history,  gives  us  an  encouraging  note 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year.” 


COLLEGE  BRIEFS 


William  D.  Revelli,  director  of  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  bands,  has  been 
presented  with  a  life  membership  in 
the  Michigan  School  Band  and 
Orchestra  Association.  Gabo  Rejto, 
cellist,  will  become  head  of  the  string 
department  in  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California's  School  of  Music  this 
next  September,  President  Fred  D. 
Fagg  Jr.  announced  today.  Baroque 
music  will  be  featured  during  the  3 
University  of  Texas*  13th  annual  Fine  J 
Arts  Festival,  November  14-21.  A  I 
complete  collection  comprising  the 
published  scores  of  all  of  Victor  Her¬ 
bert’s  operas  and  operettas  has  been 
acquired  by  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  A  two-week  oiT-campus  pro¬ 
gram  in  “school  nad  community  ex¬ 
periences”  for  its  music  students  who 
are  preparing  to  become  teachers  will 
be  inaugurated  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  this  fall.  A  chamber  orchestra 
made  up  of  Canada’s  outstanding  in¬ 
strumentalists  has  been  organized  by 
Boyd  Neel,  Dean  of  the  Royal  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music  and  conductor  of 
the  world  famous  Boyd  Neel  Orches¬ 
tra.  The  shift  from  high  school  to 
college  will  be  smoother  for  freshmen 
in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Ober- 
lin  College  beginning  this  September. 
The  adoption  of  a  new  “core”  cur¬ 
riculum  designed  to  give  all  new  stu¬ 
dents  a  year  of  exploratory  study  in 
the  broad  field  of  music  before  they 
select  the  degrees  toward  which  they 
will  work  will  make  college  life  seem 
easier  for  the  frosh,  according  to 
David  R.  Robertson,  director  of  the 
Conservatory. 

Full  scholarships  are  available  for 
music  students  (undergraduates)  who 
qualify  for  the  musical  organizations 
at  Wayne  University,  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan.  Instructor  Robert  Crane  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  School  of 
Music  has  been  awarded  first  prize 
of  $150  in  the  1954  composition  con¬ 
test  conducted  by  Phi  Mu  Alpha  Sin- 
fonia,  national  music  fraternity.  On 
August  8th,  800  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  musicians  gathered  at  Western 
State  College  in  Gunnison,  Colorado, 
for  the  1954  Summer  Music  Camp. 

As  Western  Michigan  College  brought 
to  a  close  its  third  annual  summer 
music  camp  for  high  school  students 
and  high  school  music  directors,  the 
entire  venture  has  hailed  as  a  suc¬ 
cess,  promising  its  return  another 
year.  Jules  Wolffers,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  in  Boston  University's  college 
of  music,  and  faculty  member  since 
1940,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to 
Dean  Robert  A.  Choate,  head  of  the 
University’s  recently  established 
school  of  fine  and  applied  arts,  taking 
office  immediately.  William  L.  Black, 
a  veteran  singer  in  several  Denver 
opera  presentations  and  presently 
tenor  soloist  at  Trinity  Methodist 
Church,  has  joined  the  faculty  of  the 
(Turn  to  Page  63) 
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UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE  BAND  OPENS 
MID-WEST  NATIONAL  BAND  CLINIC  DECEMBER  15 


sensation  wherever  it  appears.  This 
is  the  band  that  directors  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  8th  Annual  Mid-West 
National  Band  Clinic  will  be  priv¬ 
ileged  to  hear  in  the  opening  session 
on  Wednesday  evening,  December  15. 
The  entire  clinic  is  free  to  everyone. 

Seven  other  bands,  all  chosen  from 
the  nation’s  best,  will  participate  in 
this  great  four-day  National  Band 
Convention.  The  order  of  the  bands, 
as  the  program  is  tentatively  sched¬ 
uled,  is:  Thursday — the  Cass  Tech¬ 
nical  High  School  Band  of  Detroit, 
Michigan,  directed  by  Harry  Begian 
and  the  North  Chicago,  Illinois,  Grade 
(Turn  to  Page  53) 


The  8th  Annual  Mid-West  National 
Band  Clinic  at  the  Hotel  Sherman  in 
Chicago  will  open  on  Wednesday  eve¬ 
ning,  December  15,  with  the  inter¬ 
nationally  famous  United  States  Air 
Force  Band  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
Colonel  George  S.  Howard,  conductor. 
This  band  has  an  unparalleled  his¬ 
tory.  Organized  in  1942,  it  has  in  a 
short  span  of  time  achieved  a  posi¬ 
tion  unique  in  musical  circles  and  has 


captured  the  fancy  and  imagination 
of  music  lovers  of  three  continents. 
Probably  the  world’s  most  travelled 
musical  organization,  the  United 
States  Air  Force  Band  has  made  five 
tours  of  Europe,  has  appeared  in  14 
world  capitals,  and  holds  attendance 
records  in  wide  and  varied  sections 
of  the  world.  The  band’s  precision, 
versatility,  interpretation,  and  genu¬ 
inely  human  appeal  has  made  it  a 
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Th»  Sfh  Annual  Mid-Weit  National 'Band  Clinic,  December  15-18,  in  Chica9o's  world-famous  Hotel  Sherman  offers  the  sensational 
United  States  Air  Force  Band  of  Washington,  D.  C.  in  the  opening  session  on  Wednesday  evening,  December  15.  Seven  other  bands,  17 
instrumental  clinics  of  vital  importance,  a  Style  Show  and  Display  of  Band  Uniforms,  and  a  free  Grand  Finale  luncheon  are  other  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  four-day  National  Band  Convention.  All  clinics  ond  concerts  are  free  to  everyone. 
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Rctured  is  the  Cass  Technical  High  Schaol  Band  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  directed  by  Harry  Begian.  This  will  be  one  of  eight  bands  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  8th  Annual  Mid-West  National  Band  Clinic  in  the  Hotel  Sherman  in  Chicago  December  15  through  18.  This  band  has 
twice  been  featured  at  the  Summer  Band  Conductors  Conference  Workshop  sponsored  by  the  School  of  Music  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor.  Other  details  of  the  comprehensive  four-doy  program  of  the  8th  Annual  Mid-West  National  Band  Clinic  will 

be  found  in  an  article  in  this  magazine. 


at  Af/aiic  l^amp 
features 


AMC  Sponsors  Photo  Contest— 

$575.00  Cosh  Prizes 


You  have  taken  pictures  before  of 
amateur  musicians — now  you  can 
make  it  pay! 

Six  big  prizes  are  being  offered  by 
the  American  Music  Conference  for 
pictures  of  amateur  musicians  prac¬ 
ticing,  playing  in  public  or  just  play¬ 
ing  for  their  own  or  their  friends’ 
enjoyment.  You  have  taken  pictures 
of  your  local  school  band,  or  your 
own  neighbors’  children  at  the  piano 


or  playing  some  other  musical  instru¬ 
ment.  Now,  try  it  again — or  send  in 
one  of  your  former  “masterpieces.” 
First  prize  is  $250. 

Besides  the  cash  that  goes  to  the 
winner,  the  winning  picture  and  the 
person  who  took  it  will  receive  coast- 
to-coast  publicity. 

Entries  will  be  judged  on  the  basis 
of  subject  matter  and  photographic 
quality.  Human  interest  counts.  De¬ 


picting  the  fun  and  benefits  of  play¬ 
ing  musical  instruments  will  help  you 
win. 

There’s  no  limit  on  the  number  of 
entries  you  can  submit.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  buy.  The  American  Music  Con¬ 
ference  is  a  non-profit  organization 
interested  in  bringing  music  to  the 
lives  of  as  many  people  as  possible 
by  getting  them  to  participate  in 
making  music. 

All  entries  must  be  postmarked  not 
later  than  January  15,  1955. 

Official  Rules 

1.  For  the  best  original  photo¬ 
graph  showing  an  amateur  musician 
or  musical  organization  playing  in 
public  or  for  their  own  or  friends’ 
enjoyment,  or  practicing  an  orchestra, 
band,  recreational  or  toy  musical  in¬ 
strument,  or  a  photograph  portraying 
the  theme  of  participation  in  music 
with  an  instrument  of  some  kind,  the 
American  Music  Conference  will 
award  six  prizes: 

First  prize — $250  in  cash. 

Second  prize — $150  in  cash. 

Third  prize — $100  in  cash. 

’Three  prizes  of  $25  each  in  cash. 

Duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded  in 
case  of  ties. 

2.  Anyone  is  eligible  to  enter  ex¬ 
cept  employees  or  representatives  of 
the  American  Music  Conference, 
member  organization  of  AMC  and 
their  families. 

3.  There  are  no  limitations  on  the 

(Turn  to  Page  52) 


A  bit  of  Britain  entered  the  Na¬ 
tional  Music  Camp  one  night  this 
season. 

George  Wilson,  director  of  the  High 
School  Band  and  Honors  Band  at  the 
camp  and  a  University  of  Missouri 
music  professor,  gathered  together  25 
brass  instrument  players  from  the 
high  school  students  and  staff  and 
set  up  a  Brass  Band  for  a  one-night 
performance. 

Styled  after  the  traditional  British 
Brass  Bands,  the  group  presented  two 
numbers,  J.  Ord  Hume’s  march,  “The 
B.B.  and  C.F.”  and  Eric  Ball’s  “Petit 
Suite  De  Ballet”  in  four  movements. 

The  group  performed  as  a  part  of 
a  faculty  ensemble  and  Honors  Band 
program,  July  21. 

The  British  bands,  which  this  one 
was  styled  after,  are  numerous  in 
that  nation.  They  are  supported  by 
industries,  much  as  baseball  or  soft- 
ball  teams  are  in  the  United  States. 

Competition  is  keen  since  the  bands 
are  limited  to  28  members.  This,  Wil¬ 
son  points  out,  puts  a  strong  emphasis 
on  talent. 

The  more  unusual  instruments, 
necessary  to  supplement  the  band, 
were  furnished  by  the  Besson  Instru¬ 
ment  Co. 


Tha  Edwin  Franko  Goldman  Room  in  Harris  Hall  at  tha  Univarsity  of  Michigan, 
housing  on  axtansiva  collaction  of  autographad  picturas,  musical  scoras  and  lattars 
gatharad  by  tha  famad  bandmastar,  was  dadicatad  recantly.  Shown  looking  ovar  an 
autographad  pictura  of  Richard  Wagnar,  German  composer,  ora  (I  to  r)  William 
D.  Ravalli,  director  of  University  of  Michigan  Bands;  Earl  V.  Moore,  dean  of  tha 
U-M  School  of  Music;  and  Dr.  Goldman. 


Hare  wa  sea  George  Wilson  (baton  in  hand)  standing  in  front  of  his  British  type 
brass  band,  mada  up  of  selected  students  at  tha  National  Music  Camp  at  Intar- 
lochan  last  summer. 


Great  IS  etc  Plans  Developed 
At  1954  ISCBA  Convention 


The  second  annual  National  Cath¬ 
olic  Bandmasters’  Association  conven¬ 
tion  was  held  at  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana, 
August  20-22.  Prior  to  the  convention, 
Aug.  15-20,  the  first  National  Catholic 
Hand  Camp  was  held  on  the  campus 
in  connection  with  the  association. 

This  new  organization  has  met  with 
considerable  enthusiasm  among  band 
directors  who  are  concerned  with  the 
development  of  Catholic  band  music 
in  the  private  schools. 

In  one  year  of  organization  mem¬ 
bership  has  been  more  than  doubled 
and  the  association  continues  to  gather 
momentum  as  its  functions  become 
more  and  more  effective. 

The  association  was  formed  by 
Catholic  band  directors  and  educators 
to  meet  apparent  needs  in  the  paro¬ 
chial  system’s  overall  band  program. 
By  mutual  association  of  skills,  ex¬ 
perience  in  music  education,  and  the 
experience  of  problems  solved,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  organization  will  assist 
in  the  continued  development  of  the 
Catholic  Band. 

The  general  aim  of  the  association 
is  to  intensify  the  basic  concept  of 
Catholic  education  in  the  field  of  band 
music.  Primary  objectives  include: 
Catholic  Bands — their  importance  and 
development;  Catholic  Band  Direc¬ 
tors — their  problems;  Catholic  Music 
Educators — their  duties  and  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  Catholic  bandsman. 


1954  Chicagoland  Festival 
Was  Greatest  in  History 


Liberace,  Hollywood’s  and  Milwau¬ 
kee’s  first  idol  of  television,  with  his 
brother,  George,  were  guest  stars  of 
the  Silver  Anniversary  of  the  Chi¬ 
cagoland  Music  festival,  sponsored  by 
Chicago  Tribune  Charities,  Inc.  They 
joined  a  cast  of  more  than  8,000  men, 
women  and  children  from  40  states 
and  Canada,  who  performed  in  Sol¬ 
diers’  field  in  Chicago  on  Saturday 
night,  August  21,  before  an  audience 
of  80,000  spectators,  according  to 
Philip  Maxwell,  the  festival’s  director 
and  master-of-ceremony. 

Liberace  played  the  piano  from  a 
huge  stage  located  near  the  one-yard 
line  at  the  north  end  of  the  Soldiers’ 
field  gridiron.  George  led  the  100- 
piece  festival  symphony  orchestra  in 
accompaniment  for  his  brother.  Lib¬ 
erace  both  played  and  sang. 

Other  feature  attractions  were 
massed  concert  and  accordion  bands; 
a  massed  kilty  bagpipe  band  with 
four  of  the  bands  coming  from  Can¬ 
ada — Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Georgetown 
and  Sault  Ste.  Marie;  field  maneuvers 
by  the  Gary,  Ind.,  Horace  Mann  high 
school  band  with  its  majorettes;  the 
famous  Racine,  Wis.,  Boy  Scout  drum 
and  bugle  corps;  a  huge  parade  by 


more  than  500  marching  Shriners; 
and  a  pageant  starring  Carey  Orr, 
the  Tribune  cartoonist,  riding  on  a 
$2,000  float.  The  float  depicted  one  of 
Mr.  Orr’s  most  famous  cartoon  series, 
entitled  “This  Is  the  Best  Month.” 
For  the  75th  anniversary  of  Thomas  A. 
Edison’s  invention  of  the  first  prac¬ 
tical  incandescent  lamp.  General  Elec¬ 
tric  lighted  the  world’s  largest  lamp 
which  had  75,000  watts. 

Otto  Harbach,  dean  of  American 
librettists,  of  New  York,  a  former 
president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Composers,  Authors  and  Publishers, 
was  the  festival’s  guest  of  honor.  He 
wrote  the  lyrics  of  more  than  1,000 
songs,  including  “Rose  Marie.” 

Other  attractions  of  the  festival 
this  summer  were  the  thrilling  match¬ 
lighting  ceremony,  community  sing¬ 
ing,  a  gigantic  fireworks  exhibition, 
the  finals  of  a  vocal  contest,  and  the 
presentation  of  three  massed  choral 
groups,  the  annual  Hallelujah  chorus, 
the  annual  Festival  Negro  singers, 
and  a  “Sweet  Adeline”  chorus  of  more 
than  500  women  barber  shop  singers 
from  the  Middle  West. 


Scrap-hook  ISo.  100 

Completed  at  Lenoir 


In  September  1948  the  Lenoir, 
N.  C.,  High  School  Band  was  round¬ 
ing  a  corner  with  the  completion  of 
its  seventy  fifth  volume  of  scrap 
books.  The  fiftieth  volume  had  been 
filled  in  1942.  Now  in  1954  the  Cen¬ 
tury  point  has  been  reached  and  the 
one  hundredth  volume  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  placed  on  the  shelves. 

Many  pictures  and  articles  of  the 
Lenoir  band  which  appeared  in  The 
School  Musician  during  the  past  25 
years  are  pasted  neatly  in  the  various 
scrap-books.  Mr.  James  C.  Harper, 
A.B.A.,  is  director  of  this  band,  and 
responsible  for  the  complete  set  of 
100  scrap-book  volumes.  As  far  as  he 
knows,  it  is  the  largest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  set  of  any  band  in  existence 
today. 

Purdue  University  Bands 
Set  First  Annual  Band  Day 


Purdue  University’s  new  Director 
of  Bands,  A1  G.  Wright,  has  set  Octo¬ 
ber  9  as  the  first  annual  “Band  Day” 
on  that  campus.  Some  fifty  high 
school  bands  from  northern  and  cen¬ 
tral  Indiana  are  expected  to  travel 
to  Lafayette  for  the  occasion. 

Three  nationally  known  guest  con¬ 
ductors  have  been  invited  to  conduct 
the  massed  band  extravaganza  at  the 
half  time.  These  men  include  Henry 
Fillmore,  one  of  the  country’s  most 
popular  composers  of  band  music  and 
well  known  guest  conductor;  Harold 
Walters,  famous  for  his  compositions 
and  transcriptions  of  band  music;  and 
Paul  Spotts  Emerick,  now  retired, 
former  director  of  the  Purdue  Bands, 


a  position  he  held  with  much  honor 
for  47  years. 

The  bands,  together  with  their  di¬ 
rectors,  school  principals,  and  chap¬ 
erones  will  be  Purdue’s  guests  at  the 
Purdue-Duke  game.  Bandmasters  of 
participating  bands  will  be  invited 
to  attend  a  “dutch”  dinner  in  the 
Purdue  Memorial  Union  following 
the  game,  where  they  will  meet  for 
fellowship  and  discussion  with  the 
guest  conductors. 

Official  sanction  for  Purdue’s  first 
“Band  Day”  has  been  given  by  the 
Activities  Committee  of  the  Indiana 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Prin¬ 
cipals. 


THE  IISSTRUMEISTALIST 
Has  Moved  Its  Office 


Word  has  been  received  from  Trou- 
gott  Pohner,  publisher,  that  THE  IN- 
STRUMEN’TALIST  has  moved  it’s 
office  to  1418  Lake  Street,  Evanston, 
Illinois.  The  entire  staff  of  The 
School  Musician  joins  in  wishing 
Mr.  Rohner  and  his  staff  the  greatest 
of  success  in  their  new  and  larger 
quarters. 


ISetc  Location  for 

VanderCook  College 


VanderCook  College  of  Music,  is 
now  located  at  3219  South  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago  16,  Illinois,  adjacent 
to  the  110  acre  campus  of  the  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology. 

This  move  was  made  just  in  time 
for  the  1954  summer  session.  Stu¬ 
dents  and  visiting  faculty  members 
were  housed  in  the  new  dormitories 
and  apartments  of  Illinois  Institute 
of  Technology  and  were  fed  in  the 
cafeteria  of  the  beautiful  new  Com¬ 
mons  Building  on  Tech  Campus. 

The  improved  facilities  in  housing, 
feeding,  etc.,  account  in  part  for  the 
fine  enrollment  at  the  summer  ses¬ 
sion.  These  and  other  facilities  will 
also  be  used  by  students  at  the  regu¬ 
lar  winter  sessions. 

The  building  at  3219  South  Michi¬ 
gan  will  serve  as  temj)orary  quarters 
until  the  new  building,  especially  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  is  erected  on  the  nearby  build¬ 
ing  site  purchased  a  year  ago. 


Received  Doctor  Degree 


George  Barati,  conductor,  Honolulu 
Symphony  orchestra,  has  received  the 
first  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
music  ever  awarded  by  the  47-year- 
old  University  of  Hawaii. 

He  was  graduated  with  honors  from 
the  Royal  Hungarian  Franz  Liszt 
Conservatory,  Budapest,  in  1935,  re¬ 
ceived  the  conservatory’s  teachers’ 
diploma  in  1937,  and  in  1938  the  state 
artist  diploma  in  cello. 
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This  famous  poem  by  Robert  L.  Shepherd  has  been  reprinted  in  answer  to  numerous  requests 
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y  ^oiCE  OF  THE  Universe;  Priestess  of 
I  yEanh,  Life’s  Lyric  of  Love,  am  1.  Song 
of  angels  in  the  house  of  good;  the 
snare  and  delusion  of  hell. 


I  whisper  of  passion;  I  breathe  romance;  I  am 
the  inspiration  for  work  and  play.  Though  I 
am  a  balm  of  peace,  yet  on  the  battlefields  I 
stir  men’s  hearts  and  urge  them  on  to  greater 
deeds  of  valor.  I  dwell  in  the  peaceful  cham¬ 
bers  of  content,  but  I  am  present  always  in 
the  pits  of  war.  I  lead  true  lovers  to  the  altar, 
I  muse  by  the  cradle,  I  stalk  by  the  open  grave. 
I  am  the  incense  upon  which  devout  prayers 
rise  heavenward.  Know  me,  and  I  will  com¬ 
fort  you  always. 

If  my  song  be  in  your  heart  you  will  hear  my 
voice  in  the  babble  of  the  brook,  the  chant 
of  the  birds,  the  rustle  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
billows  of  the  sea.  The  wind  and  the  rain  and 
the  flowers  and  the  dew  all  speak  to  you  of 
me.  The  rumble  of  rrafhe,  the  clatter  of  hoofs, 
the  hum  of  the  motor,  the  song  of  the  mill; 
ah !  1  charge  the  very  air. 

Down  through  the  ages  I  have  walked  with 
men,  yet  none  have  ever  fathomed  me.  With 
the  prince  and  the  beggar  I  roam  the  earth 
and  all  men  love  me.  For  I  am  the  spirit  of 
the  very  best  that  is  in  them,  and  they  praise 
and  strive  for  the  best  that  is  within  me.  1  am 
the  soul  of  the  ans.  1  am  Music. 

'  —ROBERT  U  SHEPHERD 


By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones 


^  It  is  good  to  be  back  with  you  again,  ~  T  ~  I  JT  very  interesting  book  which  proceeds 

^  drummers,  after  a  two  month  vaca-  Paul  ConUreotory  of  Mu$ic"  by  the  use  of  the  double-beat  and  the 

tion  which  wasn’t  really  a  vacation  isos  Third  Avo.,  Albany,  Go.  ’  bounce-beat  —  two  devices «borro wed 

:  at  all  in  the  sense  of  “doing  nothing.”  -  from  the  drummer.  It  is  easy  to  see 

^  Half  of  this  Summer  vacation  was  each  beat  thus  while  the  comets  and  how  mastering  the  bounce  beat  will 

spent  in  directing  a  Summer  band —  clarinets  are  holding  the  whole  note  increase  your  speed  tremendously.  If 

a  new  band,  one  just  started  this  for  four  counts  the  young  drummers  you  are  studying  xylophone  you 

Spring.  While  working  with  band  is  can  be  beating  out  left,  right,  left,  should  have  this  book, 

j- '  always  most  enjoyable  I  was  quite  right — when  they  have  learned  this  The  second  number,  while  a  little 

jit'  concerned  over  the  percussion  section  simple  figure,  vary  the  beat  by  writ-  early  for  use  at  this  time,  will  come 

and  its  progress.  I  am  sure  every  band  ing  it  quarter,  two-eighths,  quarter,  in  handy  when  concert  season  opens, 

director  feels  the  same  way.  quarter  and  so  the  drummer  learns  This  is  a  clever,  humorous  recitation 

f As  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  the  rhythm  patterns  by  left,  right-  by  Mr.  Joe  Berryman,  published  by 

school  year  and  many  new  bands  and  right,  left,  right.  By  the  opposite  stick-  The  Band  Shed,  Itta  Bena,  Mississippi, 

new  instrumental  classes  will  be  ing  it  would  be  right,  left-left,  right,  and  entitled  “I  Ain’t  Braggin’,  Part- 


FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME ...  a  tuning  gauge 
that  visually  indicates  pitch ! 

NOW  .  .  .  you  can  tune  more  accurately 
than  ever  before.  The  WFL  gauge  operates 
silently,  registering  every  tone  change! 

Tuning  gauges  may  he  ordered  with  every 
WFL  tympani  when  specified  ...  or  can 
he  ordered  separately  for  your  present 
tympani  —  $54.00  per  set. 

SEND  FOR  COLORFUL  TUNING  GAUGE 
LITERATURE  TODAY! 


ner,  I’m  Jes’  frum  Texas.”  It  is  for 
full  band,  priced  at  two  dollars,  and 
I  think  you  will  get  a  bang  out  of  it. 

Serious  Business 

Now  to  get  to  serious  business.  How 
about  your  equipment?  Is  it  in  as  good 
condition  as  when  you  left  it  last 
Fall?  If  it  is  in  fine  playing  shape 
it  is  probably  because  you  oiled  the 
screws,  relieved  the  heads  of  tension 
and  placed  the  drum  where  no  direct 
sunlight  would  hit  it. 

Now,  if  your  equipment  is  in  foul 


WFL  DRUM  CO. 


1728  N.  Damen  Ave.,  Chicago 


starting  I  would  like  to  add  my  bit  in 
percussion  teaching.  Every  band  di¬ 
rector  knows  the  limitations  in  the 
beginning  drum  parts.  Most  beginning 
methods  carry  the  instrumentalist 
(brass  and  woodwind)  along  by  easy 
stages  but  all  of  a  sudden  the  drum¬ 
mer  is  given  long  rolls  and  some 
rhythmic  figures.  Let  me  suggest  a 
remedy  especially  for  those  who  have 
all  instruments  in  one  group  or  who 
must  have  percussion  along  with  some 
brass  or  woodwinds.  Write  out  drum 
parts  requiring  a  single  stroke  on 


left. 

The  object  of  this  is  to  keep  the 
drummers  busy  and  to  help  them 
learn  rhythm  patterns  while  the 
others  are  learning  scale  tones.  I  just 
thought  this  might  help  since  this  is 
the  time  for  starting  new  groups. 

New  Material 

Two  new  publications  have  come  to 
my  desk.  The  first  is  a  New  Method  of 
Velocity  for  Xylophone  by  William 
Strelsin,  published  by  Carl  Fischer, 
and  selling  for  two  dollars.  This  is  a 


HERE’S  SMASHING 


Sapfember,  1954 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  tohen  .neiverlng  (ufvertitements  in  thii  magazine 
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all 

about 

drum 

heads 


By  John  P.  Noonan 
in  collaboration  with  Howard  Emery 

.  .  .  it’s  hot  off  the  press,  this  new  FREE  booklet  by  a 
famous  percussion  educator.  All  you  need  to  know  about 
the  selection,  installation  and  care  of  drum  heads.  Get 
your  copy  at  your  dealer’s — or  if  he  can’t  supply  you, 
send  us  the  coupon  today! 


American  Rawhide  Mfg.  Co. 

110.3  N.  North  Branch  St.;  Chicago  22,  Ill. 

Send  your  FREE  booklet  “All  About  Drum  Heads 


City  &  State — 


Dealer’s  Name  — 
Dealer’s  Address 


Amrawco 


top  quality  drum  heads 
preferred  by  professionals 


IMPROVE 
YOUR 
BAND  and 
ORCHESTRA 
RECITALS 


^  r  r  #  r  *  #  ;  / 


^itlUcheU 

^  PORTABLe 

FOLDING  STANDS 


EFFECT  BEHER  DISCIPLINE, 
APPEARANCE,  PERFORMANCE 
and  DIRECTOR  CONTROL 

“U"  shaped,  multi-level  band  stands  al¬ 
low  unobstructed  vision  of  musicians,  di¬ 
rector  and  audience.  Group  performances 
“show  better"  and  have  more  "Audience 
Appeal."  Bond  stands  ore  composed  of 
easy  to  handle  units  with  strong  4'  x  8' 
Fir  plywood  tops  and  rigid  tubular  steel 
folding  legs,  available  in  1,  2,  3  or  4 
elevations  in  heights  of  8“,  16",  24"  and 
32".  Complete  band  stand  shown  stores 
in  a  space  only  4'  x  8'  x  6'  high. 

Write  for  detailed  information 

MIYCHELL  MFC.  CO. 

2754  S.  34th  Street,  Milwaukee  46,  Wis. 


ONE  UNIT 
SET-UP 


it  QUICK  SET-UP  or  REMOVAL 
it  STRONG,  RIGID,  SAFE 
it  LEGS  FOLD  UNDER  FOR 
STORAGE  IN  SMALL  SPACE 
it  SAVE  TIME  AND  LABOR 


MXNUfXCTUSISS  or  rOlOING  STACIS.  SAND  AND  CHOAAl  STANDS  AND  fOlD-O-lIC  TAStlS 


shape  start  now  to  clean  it  up.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  dirty  and  ill-kept 
drum  equipment  except  laziness  and 
lack  of  band  spirit.  Heads  should  be 
checked  for  tears  or  pin-point  holes 
and  changes  made  where  necessary. 
All  metal  parts  should  be  shined  and 
lubricated  at  traction  points.  Snares 
must  be  checked,  regulated  and  new 
snares  added  where  needed.  All  these 
things  should  be  done  immediately 
so  that  parts  may  be  ordered  and  be 
on  hand  without  interrupting  Fall 
band  work. 

One  percussion  instrument  which 
receives  practically  no  attention  is  the 
bell  lyre.  So  many  of  these  instru¬ 
ments  sound  as  if  the  band  had  been 
reclaimed  from  the  junk  heap.  Much 
of  this  comes  from  inattention.  Check 
the  bars  to  see  that  they  rest  freely 
on  the  felt;  that  no  bar  is  touching 
the  screw  or  pin  which  hold^  it.  See 
that  the  bar  has  not  been  hammered 
out  of  tune  or  tone.  Finally  see  that 
there  is  a  bell  mallet — let’s  eliminate 
playing  the  bells  with  a  drum  stick. 

Cymbals  must  be  checked  for 
cracks,  proper  leather  for  holding,  or 
handles  in  good  shape  if  they  are 
used.  No  need  to  check  for  tarnish — 
it  will  be  there.  Shine  them  up  and 
coat  them  with  wax  such  as  Simonize. 
By  the  way,  Simonize  is  good  for 
drum  shells  also. 

With  the  new  year  at  hand  I  am, 
indeed,  happy  to  be  able  to  talk  with 
you.  If  you  have  any  percussion  prob¬ 
lems  let  me  hear  about  it  and  the 
same  goes  for  any  solutions  to  drum 
problems  which  you  may  have  thought 
of.  Let’s  make  this  the  greatest  year 
yet  for  our  school  music  organizations 
and  may  the  percussion  section  have 
a  hand  in  it — both  hands,  in  fact. 
See  you  in  October. 


The  Rest  menial  Drum-Major  ^ 

(Starts  on  Page  25) 

mer  appears  to  have  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  his  duty  from  the  prac¬ 
tical  lessons  of  the  Drum-Major. 

About  1768,  however,  the  beats  and 
calls  of  the  drum,  then  used  in  the 
service,  were  put  into  permanent 
shape,  and  published  by  Millan  of 
Whitehall,  London,  England,  with  the 
title:  The  Drummers  Instructor,  with 
the  English,  and  Scotch  Duty,  Beat¬ 
ings,  Marchings,  Calls,  etc.,  by  Drum- 
Major  Robert  Spencer,  of  the  “Brig¬ 
ade  of  Guards.” 

An  old  army  order  reads:  “The 
Drum-Major  should  be  a  man  whose 
regularity,  soberiety,  good  conduct, 
and  honesty  can  be  most  strictly  de¬ 
pended  upon;  that  he  is  most  remark¬ 
ably  clean  and  neat  in  his  dress;  that 
he  have  an  approved  ear  and  taste 
for  music,  and  a  good  method  of 
teaching,  without  speaking  harshly 
to  the  youth,  or  hurrying  them  on  too 
fast.” 

Who  can  gainsay  that  this  “old 
army  order”  could  not  be  applicable 
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to  the  Drum-Major  of  this  day  and 
age. 

The  modern  Drum-Major  is  also 
the  military  commander  of  the  band, 
the  Bandmaster  having  authority  only 
over  the  music  and  the  musicians. 

In  the  Drum  Corps  and  Bugle  Band, 
it  is  his  office  to  appoint  the 
non-conunissioned  officer,  such  as 
Sergeant,  Corporal,  etc. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1869, 
a  Drum  Corps  association  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  New  York  City.  “It  is  to 
be  known  as  the  “James  Fisk,  Jr., 
Independent  Drum  Corps,”  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  thirty  Drum-Majors,  active 
and  “exemp,”  those  who  are,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  proficient  in  the  use  of 
the  drum,  and  can  use  the  “piece.” 
We  intend  competing  for  superiority, 
both  with  the  musket  and  drum,  with 
any  corps  or  company  (after  a  cer¬ 
tain  length  of  time)  that  may  wish  to 
pit  themselves  against  us. 

We  are  to  be  strictly  soldiers  and 
gentlemen  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
We,  or  at  least  the  major  part  of  us, 
have  served  in  the  field,  not  alone  as 
drum-majors,  but  as  commissioned 
officers. 

We  are  to  have  with  us,  as  an  in¬ 
structor  in  tactics  one  of  the  most 
proficient  of  officers,  an  ex-colonel  of 
the  Third  brigade.  Our  rooms  are  at 
present  No.  268  Seventh  avenue, 
north-east  corner  Twenty-fifth  street. 

We  are  to  be  strictly  an  inde¬ 
pendent  organization,  to  be  attached 
to  no  particular  organization  or  regi¬ 
ment,  only  as  we  are  engaged  in  our 
own  terms.” 

In  1882,  The  Providence  Journal 
waxes  facetious  in  regard  to  “tljat 
ornamentle  military  person,”  the 
Drum-Major,  saying:  (sic)  “Had 
Alexander  been  drum  major  he  never 
would  have  sighed  for  more  worlds 
to  conquer  for  there  is  apparently 
not  an  unsatisfied  ambition  in  the 
man  who  wields  the  big  walking  stick 
with  a  brass  ball  on  the  end.  It  is 
pretended  that  the  drum  major  in 
some  occult  manner  directs  the  time 
of  the  music  of  the  band,  but  this 
is  evidently  an  erroneous  theory,  for 
he  is,  judging  by  his  manner,  utterly 
oblivious  of  all  here  below.  If  he  is 
not  communing  with  the  angels  then 
he  is  walking  in  a  vain  show  and  re¬ 
ceiving  applause  under  false  pre¬ 
tences,  for  though  his  feet  are  on  the 
earth  his  head  is  in  the  air,  and  as 
he  strides  at  the  head  of  his  com¬ 
pany  his  feelings  is,  as  it  seems,  that 
of  the  conquering  hero  to  whom  all 
the  following  train  are  as  captives 
of  the  Roman  victor.” 

A  question  from  the  late  O.  O.  Mc¬ 
Intyre,  a  great  New  York  columnist, 
concerning  the  Regimental  Drum- 
Major  was  answered  by  this  writer. 
His  reply  follows:  “My  deep  and  ap¬ 
preciation  thanks  not  only  for  your 
gracious  letter  but  the  thought. 
drum  -  MAJOR’S  HAVE  DONE 
MUCH  TO  MAKE  THE  WORLD 
(Turn  to  Page  59) 


BUY  SLINGERLAND 
DRUM  HEADS 


Specify 

Slingerland 
Drum  Heads 
Because 


Th«  n»w  SLINGERLAND  ratainar 
prasarvat  tha  haad,  raady  for  in- 
sfallation  on  drums. 

•  Moda  from  froth,  pitkio  cured  light  calf,  premium  grade  skint— 
choicest  packer  take  off. 

•  Processed  completely  in  our  own  tannery.  Thus  we  control  oil 
operations  and  the  quality. 

•  Slingerland  heads  are  cut  only  from  skint  which  are  free  of  scars, 
stains,  and  bruises. 

•  Selected,  graded,  and  stamp  marked  for  the  proper  drum  use  as: 
Orchestra— Parade— Tom  Toms. 

•  Made  by  Drum  Makers  for  Drum  use. 


Name 


I  Address 


•  The  ONLY  hand-shaved 
heads  on  tha  markat.  This 
guarantaes  for  you — a  head  of 
even  thickness;  one  not 
scorched  or  seared  by  ma¬ 
chine  buffing,  and  batter  for 
tone  produ^ion  because  we 
can  match  and  gauge  to  tha 
drum  raquiramants. 


Mail  coupon  to  SLINGERLAND  DRUM 

COMPANY 

1325  Belden  Avenue 

Chicago  14,  Illinois 


JeN-Co  Vibes 


Per  School  Use 


oNew  grade — tasted,  per¬ 
fected  100%  pore 

o1  or  a  drops  heap  keys 
Irictien-fraa 


woodwinds. 
oKIngslie  3Sc  botllo. 


G.C.  JENKINS  CO 
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All  the  brass  you  need 
for  a  well-equipped 
band ...  and  such  good 
brass  for  the  money! 


THE  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

LAFAYETTE* 

BAN  D  INSTRUMENTS 


Brats,  gold 
lacqu«r«d 


ONLY 


($87.00  with  COM  os  shown) 
Gracefully  designed,  fine  toned:  19%'  long, 
4%'  beU:  modernistic  braces  and  finger  hook; 
fast-action,  short-travel,  large  calibre,  nickel- 
silver  valves;  pearl  finger  tips;  adjustable 
change  to  A.  Complete  with  lyre  and  silver- 
plated  professional  mouthpiece. 


Th«  complete  Lafayette  line  includes 

similar  outstanding  values  in  cornets, 
trombones,  sousaphones,  and  harmony  in¬ 
struments,  among  them  the  finest  low- 
priced  basses  on  the  market  todayl 

All  Lafayettes  carry  a  written  Gretsch 
Guarantee  —  all  are  made  by  Couesnon  & 
Cie,  Paris,  famous  for  top-ranking  musical 
instruments  since  1827.  All  are  unequalled 
for  beauty,  tone  and  performance  in  the 
economy  price  rangel 


and  uy  lAo'd 

your  y,rth  ** 


Tha  FRED.  GRETSCH  Mfg.  Co.  SM-?S4 

60  Broadway,  Brooklyn  II,  N.  Y. 

Send  m»  picturas  and  prices  to  prove  I  get  the 
most  for  my  school  budget  with  Lofoyelte  brass 
on  the  convenient  Gretsch  Talent  Test  ffentoi  Plan. 
No  obligation. 


Nome . 

Address.. 

City . 

State . 


.  Zone 


The 


FRED.  GRETSCH 


Mfg.  Co. 


I  Fine  Musical  Instruments  Since  1883  ^ 


Hello,  Brass  Friends,  Students,  Par¬ 
ents,  Directors  and  Music  Educators 
from  coast  to  coast!  It  certainly  is 
good  to  be  back  with  you  again.  This 
is  my  eighth  year  of  pleasant  asso¬ 
ciations  through  my  brass  column 
and  through  our  many  letters  of  in¬ 
teresting  correspondence  concerning 
brass  instrument  problems.  You  have 
been  a  pleasure  and  an  inspiration  to 
me  during  these  eight  years  and  I 
shall  always  remember  them. 

Yes,  it  is  fun  to  get  back  into  the 
swing  of  another  school  year  after  a 
most  profitable 'vacation.  I  kept  busy 
most  of  the  summer  months  recruit¬ 
ing  and  teaching  new  beginners, 
teaching  private  pupils  and  classes, 
checking  and  having  instruments  re¬ 
paired,  checking  uniforms,  ordering 
new  football  music,  supplies  and 
equipment,  but  took  an  intermission 
long  enough  for  the  stork  to  sail  over 
our  way  with  a  new  9  lb.  9  oz.  baby 
boy  on  July  2.  His  name  is  “Roger 
Frank”  and  I  am  hoping  his  em¬ 
bouchure  is  going  to  be  adapted  for 
the  trombone  but  can  not  quite  tell 
for  sure  yet,  but  do  know  that  he  can 
modulate  to  many  vocal  keys  already, 
especially  when  he  gets  hungry! 

I  hope  each  of  you  has  had  a  pleas¬ 
ant  and  profitable  summer  and  that 
you  are  ready  for  great  musical  ac¬ 
complishments  during  this  new  school 
year.  Four  of  my  cornet  students  took 
a  lesson  almost  every  day  this  sum¬ 
mer  and  mastered  enough  music  and 
learned  enough  scales  to  put  them 
among  the  best  players  in  their  sec¬ 
tion  this  school  year. 

Instruments  Ready 

Let’s  get  out  those  trombones,  bari¬ 
tones,  sousaphones,  French  horns  or 
alto  horns,  cornets  and  trumpets  and 
thoroughly  clean  and  polish  them 
with  glass  wax,  oil  the  valves  with 
valve  oil,  check  the  water  keys  for 
leaks,  replace  water  key  corks  where 
needed  and  silence  those  clicking 
valves  with  new  felts  where  needed 
so  the  instruments  will  be  air  tight 
and  give  easy  playing  response.  Noth¬ 
ing  wastes  more  of  the  player’s  breath 
and  effort  than  leaking  water  keys 
and  sticking  valves  and  slides.  Only  a 
few  cents  per  instrument  and  a  few 
minutes  time  will  make  those  brasses 
look  and  sound  entirely  different.  Oh, 
yes!  Don’t  forget  to  keep  those  tuning 
slides  adjustable  to  tuning  through 
the  use  of  a  little  vaseline  or  cork 
grease.  Keep  a  piece  of  cheese  cloth, 
a  bottle  of  valve  oil  and  a  small  tube 
of  vaseline  or  box  of  cork  grease  in 


Sand  oil  qiMifiont  diroct  to  B.  H.  Walkar, 
Diroctor  of  Music,  Goffnay  High  School, 
Goffnty,  South  Corelino. 


your  case  compartment  at  all  times 
and  use  them  as  often  as  necessary  to 
keep  your  instrument  playing  easily. 

Rabuild  That  Embeacbara 

Repair  that  flabby  vacation  lip 
slowly  but  softly  and  surely  through 
beginning  each  day  with  a  few  min-  H 
utes  of  long  sustained  tones  played 
very  softly  using  each  note  of  the 
chromatic  scale.  Begin  with  low  tones 
and  progress  upward  until  you  reach 
the  limit  of  your  “soft”  range  with¬ 
out  resorting  to  pressure.  When  this 
point  is  reached  and  your  lip  begins 
to  tire,  go  down  to  the  lowest  start¬ 
ing  tone  and  sustain  it  so  as  to  give 
the  tense  lips  a  chance  to  rest,  then 
go  back  to  high  tones  where  you  left 
off  and  sustain  again,  etc.,  back  and 
forth  from  high  to  low  tones  so  as 
to  safely  build  your  range,  endurance 
and  flexibility. 

Follow  the  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
of  daily  sustained  tones  with  soft 
scales  beginning  with  a  low  scale 
then  a  scale  starting  one  note  higher 
and  on  up  diatonically  until  you  play  * 
the  scales  as  high  as  your  range  will  * 
permit  without  resorting  to  excessive 
pressure  and  strain  on  your  lips.  Ex¬ 
ample,  cornet  play  low  G  scale  be¬ 
ginning  with  third  space  below  staff 
one  octave  ascending  and  descending, 
then  the  A  scale  one  octave,  then 
the  Bb  scale  one  octave,  the  C  scale 
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one  octave,  then  O  scale  one  octave, 
the  Eb  scale  one  octave,  the  F  scale 
one  octave,  then  the  G  scale  two 
octaves  thereby  warming  up  your  lip 
from  low  G  telow  staff  to  high  G 
below  staff  to'  high  above  the  staff. 

Practice  each  scale  with  quarter 
and  eighth  notes,  both  staccato  and 
slurred  or  legato.  You  younger  and 
less  experienced  players  may  use 
half  and  quarter  notes  in  place  of 
quarter  and  eighth  notes.  Play  scales 
very  softly  until  thoroughly  warmed 
up,  then  play  each  scale  with  sharp, 
forceful,  accented  attack  to  toughen 
your  lip  but  remember,  never  begin 
practicing  with  a  cold  lip  by  forceful 
blasting  of  high  notes.  This  is  very 
strenuous  and  destructive  to  the  lip 
muscles. 

This  outline  of  the  order  of  scale 
studies  for  mellophone,  alto  horn  or 
French  horn  would  be  same  as  for 
cornet  but  for  trombone  and  bass  clef 
baritone,  begin  with  low  F  below 
staff  and  progress  through  keys  of 
G,  Ab,  Bb,  C,  D,  Eb,  then  two  octave 
F  beginning  with  low  F  below  staff 
and  progressing  up  to  high  F  above 
staff.  Bass  players  should  begin  with 
low  Bb  below  staff  and  take  keys 
of  Bb,  C,  Db,  Eb,  and  F  one  octave 
each. 

Next  in  your  lip  building  routine  of 
studies  should  come  lip  slurs  of  sec¬ 
onds,  thirds,  fourths,  sixths  and 
octaves  building  slurs  on  each  chro¬ 


matic  tone  or  using  slurs  from  any 
good  method  book.  For  trombone  and 
baritone  I  strongly  recommend  daily 
use  of  WILLIAM  STACEY’S  SUC¬ 
CESSFUL  STUDIES  FOR  TROM¬ 
BONE  formerly  published  by  Fill¬ 
more  Music  House  and  may  now  be 
secured  from  Carl  Fischer  Cooper 
Square  New  York,  price  75c. 

As  soon  as  the  lips  show  signs  of 
tiring,  such  as  aching,  cramping  or 
weakness  of  strain,  stop  and  rest  a 
short  time  and  then  continue  for  a 
short  period  followed  by  short  rest 
period.  This  kind  of  practice  done 
regularly  each  day  builds  much  more 
lip  than  practicing  long  periods  with¬ 
out  resting  and  then  missing  some 
days  of  practice. 

One  of  the  most  important  things 
of  all  for  getting  the  wrinkles  out 
of  that  summer  embouchure  is  prac¬ 
tice  on  such  legato  material  as  cho¬ 
rales,  melodies  and  songs.  This  will 
build  flexibility,  endurance,  range  and 
tone  quality,  as  well  as  breath  control. 

Masic  Reviews 

For  your  football  mearching  band 

1  am  sure  your  brass  section  would 
enjoy  PARADE  MUSIC  No.  1  and  No. 

2  by  Hal  Leonard,  published  by  Hal 
I.eonard  Music  Co.,  119  Center  Street, 
Winona,  Minn.  PARADE  MUSIC  No. 
1  includes  two  excellent  fanfares 
which  will  sound  interesting  for  your 
half-time  shows.  It  also  includes  three 


easy  marches — the  first  two  in  6/8 
time  and  the  third  one  in  2/4  time. 
The  music  is  easy  with  half,  quarter 
and  eighth  notes  most  of  the  time. 
Range  for  solo  cornet  stays  below 
high  G  and  the  trombones  and  bari¬ 
tones  have  nice  counter  melody  parts. 

Parade  Music  No.  2  includes  the 
national  anthem  in  the  key  of  Ab 
concert,  preceded  by  a  nice  fanfare 
in  4/4  time,  and  followed  by  three 
good  marches  with  pleasing  melodies 
which  are  short  and  easy  to  memorize. 
Two  of  them  are  in  6/8  time  and  the 
third  one  is  in  2/4  time.  One  march 
contains  some  syncopation.  The  reed 
parts  are  easy  as  well  as  the  brass 
parts,  but  they  sound  solid  and  full 
on  the  march  and  are  printed  on 
cardboard  convenient  for  marching 
lyres. 

Now,  for  an  old-timer  that’s  hard 
to  beat — the  winning  champion  march 
of  Karl  L.  King,  which  has  outsold 
every  other  march  he  has  written — 
THE  IOWA  BAND  LAW.  This  is  one 
of  the  easiest,  most  tuneful  and  full¬ 
est  sounding  parade  marches  for  a 
football  band  ever  published.  Solo 
cornet  range  up  to  high  G,  down  to 
low  D  below  staff,  in  6/8  time,  key 
of  F  concert. 

Observe  the  accents  on  the  intro¬ 
duction,  first  and  second  strains  and 
you  will  show  off  your  brasses  with 
grand  effects.  The  trio  is  very  easy 


For  over  40  years 

MASTERS  OF  BRASS 


1913  .  .  . 

New  York  Symphony 

left  to  right,  sitting,  L.  R. 
Wocknnfuts,  Chat.  Guttikeff, 
Mr.  Eckhordt,  Trombenas,  and 
Adolph  Motar,  Tuba;  Standing, 
Albin  H.  Anding,  Gustav  Haim 
and  Karl  Hainrich,  Trumpats. 


1955  .  . .  Chicago 
Symphony  Brass 
Ensemble 

left  to  righti  Hugh  Alan  Cowdan, 
Eranch  hom,  frank  Critafulli, 
trombont,  Addiph  S.  Hprspth, 
trumppf,  Rtnold  $ch!lkp,  trumppt. 
Arnold  Jocobs,  tubo. 


frank  HOITON  &  Co. 


PREFERDED  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  OVER  HALF  A  CENTURY 


Since  1898,  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  Holton  instnunents  have  found  their 
way  to  musicums  in  fdl 'parts  of  the 
world.  Many  of  the  earliest  ones  are 
still  in  service. 

This  enviable  56-year  old  reputation 
has  been  achieved  only  because  Holton 
has  never  compromised  with  quality. 
The  Holton  goal  has  always  been  to 
build  the  finest  possible  instruments 
consistent  with  reasonable  prices. 

Try  a  Holton  at  your  dealer’s. 

I  '‘^EiwiateK*^  , 

326  N.  CHURCH  STREET, 
ELKHORN,  WIS. 


CHOOSE 

HOLTON 


Saptember,  1954 
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yet  the  harmonies  are  full  and  it  is 
extremely  effective  for  the  brasses 
as  well  as  the  reeds.  Trombones  and 
baritones  have  interesting  counter 
melodies  in  the  introduction,  first  and 
second  movements  and  in  the  trio 
they  carry  the  melody,  which  makes 
it  one  of  the  finest,  easy  parade 
marches  ever  written. 

See  you  again  in  October. 


Piano  Instruction 

(Starts  on  Page  26) 
a  satisfying  hobby,  turn  to  the  piano. 

The  actual  number  who  enroll  for 
such  courses  probably  represents  only 
a  small  percentage  of  those  who 


might  be  interested  if  the  opportunity 
was  more  publicized  and  better  un¬ 
derstood.  Many  have  the  idea  that 
unless  they  studied  as  children  they 
can  never  learn  to  play  well  enough 
to  derive  any  pleasure  from  the  piano 
or  that  years  of  scales  and  exercises 
lie  between  them  and  actual  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  music  at  the  piano.  Fear  of 
appearing  ridiculous  keeps  many 
away,  and  even  for  those  who  do  be¬ 
gin,  fear  is  a  great  handicap. 

Piano  has  proved  the  most  popular 
instrument  for  study.  It  is  a  basic  in¬ 
strument,  as  it  gives  a  complete  im¬ 
pression  of  the  music,  both  harmonic 
and  melodic.  It  is  most  often  avail¬ 
able  for  home  use  and  on  the  whole, 
presents  fewer  problems.  With  the  re¬ 


moval  of  the  problem  of  intonation, 
for  example,  it  becomes  possible  to 
devote  more  energy  to  the  following 
of  several  melodies  at  once,  to  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  texture.  The  piano  is  tangible, 
that  is,  the  notes  are  easy  to  find  and 
the  intervals  are  clearly  visible.  Adult 
students  enjoy  any  instrument  that  is 
complete  in  itself  and  appreciate  the 
piano’s  adaptability  to  solitary  enjoy¬ 
ment  as  well  as  to  group  participation. 
The  therapeutic  values  of  studying 
the  piano  are  well  recognized.  It  is 
often  advised  for  improving  poise  co¬ 
ordination,  posture,  etc.,  and  is  an 
ideal  outlet  for  nervous  energies  in 
general. 

Several  of  the  students  have  re¬ 
marked  that  the  ability  to  play  the 
piano,  even  on  an  elementary  level, 
not  only  gives  them  a  means  for  self- 
expression,  but  develops  their  imagi¬ 
nation  and  initiative,  giving  them  a 
real  pride  in  their  achievements  in  the 
instrument.  Others  claim  that  piano 
studying  sharpens  their  critical  sense 
and  improves  their  working  habits  in 
general,  as  well  as  refreshing  them 
for  other  work. 

One  argument  given  by  the  admin¬ 
istrations  of  various  universities  is 
that  instrumental  instruction  is  a 
manual  skill  course,  not  a  cultural 
course.  Surely  the  undeniably  cultur¬ 
al  aspects,  the  general  musicianship 
required  to  learn  to  read  the  musical 
language,  the  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  of  musical  styles  and  peri¬ 
ods,  and  the  guidance  of  musical 
taste,  are  far  more  important  than  the 
mere  technical  proficiency  which  the 
student  acquires.  Such  critics  fail  to 
realize  that  good  piano  instruction  is 
inseparable  from  instruction  in  musi-* 
cal  culture.  The  great  percentage  of 
students  majoring  in  the  practical  and 
theoretical  sciences  who  elect  piano 
instruction  and  even  make  great  sac¬ 
rifices  to  fit  practice  hours  into  their 
schedules  should  point  out  that  in 
these  courses  there  is  a  valuable 
source  for  the  encouragement  of  cul¬ 
tural  development. 

Piano  instruction  is  vital  to  the  mu¬ 
sic  major  no  matter  what  phase  of 
music  holds  his  dominant  interest. 
The  piano  student  will  find  a  valuable 
tie-in  with  other  work  in  his  depart¬ 
ment,  especially  the  theory.  The  sing¬ 
ers  or  players  of  string  and  wind  in¬ 
struments  find  the  piano  valuable  in 
checking  their  intonation,  in  grasping 
the  harmonic  color  and  the  general 
sense  of  a  composition,  and,  as  such 
performers  usually  are  accompanied, 
in  familiarizing  themselves  with  the 
other  part  for  cues  or  for  finding 
where  the  melody  lies.  Such  students 
are  wise  if  they  prepare  to  be  able  to 
accompany  their  own  students  some 
day. 

In  the  theory  department  the  piano 
is  most  useful  as  a  graphic  way  of 
explaining  notes,  intervals,  chords, 
etc.,  as  well  as  for  playing  the  exer¬ 
cises  and  compositions  of  the  student. 
The  ear  can  be  trained  by  drill  with 
a  piano,  thus  developing  that  all-im¬ 
portant  skill  of  the  composer,  con- 
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E.  K.  BLESSiNG  COMPANY 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 


Ask  your  music  dealer  for  a  trial,  without 
obligation,  of  these  newest  and  finest  brass 
instruments  . . .  created  by  Blessing  — 
specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  trumpets,  comets, 
and  trombones  since  1906. 


.  .  .  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
trumpets,  cornets,  and  trombones 
fashioned 

THE  BLESSING  ITAY. 
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Buizy  Barton  Writes 
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ductor  and  orchestrator,  the  ability  to 
hear  mentally.  Students  in  the  the¬ 
ory  department  usually  find  they  will 
need  to  read  scores  at  the  piano, 
transpose  fiuently,  and  often  impro- 
\  ise.  The  music  history  students  and 
the  musicologists  use  the  piano  to 
give  short,  personal  illustrations  or 
to  hear  extremely  modern  or  ancient 
examples.  Every  music  major  must 
have  some  familiarity  with  the  piano. 

In  his  book.  Elementary  Piano  In¬ 
struction  in  College,  the  late  Dr.  Bur¬ 
rows  points  out  that  certain  non-mu¬ 
sic  majors  are  usually  required  to 
know  how  to  play  the  piano.  A  kin¬ 
dergarten  or  primary  school  teacher 
has  a  great  advantage  if  she  can  play 
the  songs  and  marches  for  her  class. 
Certain  physical  education  courses  re¬ 
quire  not  only  records  or  an  accompa¬ 
nist  but  also,  often,  the  intelligent 
guidance  of  their  own  teacher,  sup¬ 
plying  their  music  at  the  piano. 

Piano  instruction  at  the  college 
level  is  fully  as  valuable  as  it  is  in 
the  lower  grades.  By  the  time  he 
reaches  college,  the  student  usually 
has  more  desire  and  drive  than  he 
had  as  a  child.  It  is  never  too  late  for 
him  to  discover  the  satisfaction  in  the 
personal  production  of  music. 

Discovery  of  talent  in  a  beginning 
college  student  is  not  uncommon. 
While  it  is  too  late  for  him  to  hope  to 
become  a  concert  artist,  he  can  de¬ 
velop  his  musical  aptitudes  until  he 
is  an  intelligent  listener,  can  satisfy 
his  own  urge  for  self-expression,  and 
can  even  enjoy  the  social  values  of 
his  skill  in  group  work  or  in  serving 
his  conununity  in  a  limited  way.  If  a 
beginning  student  can  do  so  well, 
think  of  what  pleasure  he  might  have 
given  himself  and  others  if  he  had 
had  the  opportunity  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  instrument  before 
he  reached  college. 

It  is  apparent  that  instrumental  in¬ 
struction,  the  piano  in  particular,  is 
highly  desirable  in  all  grades  of  the 
public  education  system,  both  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  encourage  talent  and  to 
foster  an  interest  in  a  worthwhile 
hobby,  thereby  helping  to  create  more 
appreciative  audiences  and  greater 
demand  for  the  services  of  profes¬ 
sional  artists. 

Too  many  fine  musical  talents  have 
been  neglected  because  the  parents 
could  not  afford  music  lessons  or  be¬ 
cause  they  were  unaware  of  the  gifts 
of  their  children.  It  is  often  tragic 
when  great  talent  is  discovered  too 
late. 

Is  it  not  our  duty  to  encourage  mu¬ 
sical  talent  and  thus  enrich  the  cul¬ 
tural  life  of  our  nation  with  living 
art?  While  the  school  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  provide  a  complete  musical 
education,  some  effort  should  be  made 
to  give  the  opportunity  for  some  mu¬ 
sical  development  to  any  interested 
student.  We  must  encourage  and  in¬ 
sist  upon  instrumental  instruction, 
never  omitting  the  basic  instrument, 
piano,  in  every  grade  of  the  public 
school. 


Teen-Agers  in  the  Minneapolis,  Min¬ 
nesota  area  .  .  .  let’s  get  btisy  and  see 
that  our  good  friend  of  the  Teen- 
Agers  Section  gets  plenty  of  work 
with  his  great  Magic  Show  .  .  .  Judy 
Lee. 


Beeehler  Has  Guarantee 

(Starts  on  Page  6) 

with  other  metals  or  cause  a  metallic 
taste. 

“Bellite”  mouthpieces  list  at  $30.00 
complete  with  German  silver  ligature 


and  the  finest  grade  hard  rubber 
inlay.  See  these  mouthpieces  at  your 
dealer  or  write  to  Elmer  Beeehler, 
Box  15,  Encino,  Calif.  A  mention  of 
the  SM  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 


Stockton  High  Band  Boasts 
70  Bandsmen  To  Open  Year 

(Starts  on  Page  32) 

so  I  want  to  tell  you  we  think  your 
Teen-Age  section  is  really  swell. 


Really  keen  reporting,  Glenna  .  .  . 
keep  it  up.  How  about  a  picture  of 
your  new  officers  real  soon  .  .  .  J.L. 


The  Easy  Way  to  Kill  Your  Embouchure 

Only  too  many  gifted  brass  instrument  students  ruin  their  lips  (embouchure)  at 
the  start  by  using  an  inferior  mouthpiece.  Many  times  the  parents  are  to  blame 
as  they  don't  want  to  spend  ony  money  until  they  find  out  whether  their  child  will 
continue  his  studies,  but  if  a  professional  artist  cannot  use  a  cheap  or  inferior 
mouthpiece  without  seriously  irritating  or  overstraining  his  embouchure,  how  can 
a  student  or  beginner  be  expected  to  make  a  good  start  with  one? 

To  an  artist  the  mouthpiece  generally  means  more  than  the  instrument,  for  the 
best  instruments  will  not  play  well  unless  it  is  used  with  a  properly  proportioned 
mouthpiece.  A  GENUINE  BACH  MOUTHPIECE  enables  you  to  play  well  in  tune 
and  to  produce  a  clear,  full  tone  with  a  minimum  of  effort.  Instead  of  using  ex¬ 
cessive  pressure  and  deforming  your  lip  muscles,  you  will  automatically  find  the 
natural  lip  position  and  play  with  a  relaxed  embouchure.  Your  endurance  will  be 
greatly  increased  and  you  can  play  for  long  hours  without  undue  fatigue. 


What  an  inspiration  to  a  student  to  practice  with  fine  equipment!  Tedious  labor 
is  turned  into  pleasure.  Even  a  poor  instrument  will  sound  lOOyo  better  if  used  with 
a  Bach  mouthpiece. 

Your  dealer  carries  Bach  mouthpieces  in  stock  or  will  order  them  for  you.  Insist* 
on  a  genuine  Bach  mouthpiece.  Refuse  imitations. 

Write  for  a  mouthpiece  circular  describing  the  many  models  suited  to  your 
particular  needs  or — if  you  want  to  promote  your  embouchure  to  top  condition- 
order  the  new  "BACH  EMBOUCHURE  and  MOUTHPIECE  MANUAL,"  the  best 
textbook  ever  written  on  "How  to  Start  a  Beginner,"  "The  Correct  Posture,"  "The 
Correct  Embouchure,"  "How  to  Breathe,"  "How  to  Develop  a  Good  Tone,"  "Cor.i 
rect  Tonguing,"  "What  Mouthpiece  to  Select  for  Your  Embouchure" — in  fact, 
everything  a  brass  instrumentalist  or  instructor  must  know  to  be  successful.  The 
price  is  only  $1.00. 

VINCENT  BACH  CORPORATION 

53  So.  MacQuesten  Parkway  Mount  Vernon.  New  York 
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BAND  DIRECTORS 

Bond  diroctort  or*  'high*  on 
Wiilioni  Frank  AM«(ICAN  PBfP 
Bond  InstramonH  boccnm  ihoM 
famous  stvdont  horns  hovo 
owscything  b«md  directors  like. 
They  ore  easy  So  blow  with  a 
■owthpioce  ospeciolly  designed 
for  young  lips.  Their  tone  is 
brilliant,  solid  and  true.  And  they 
hove  the  kind  of  looks  thot  fill 
young  hearts  with  pride...For  the 
low-priced  horn  that’s  most  like 
high-priced  profeesionol  horns, 
ask  today  for  the  name  of  your 
neatest  William  Prank  dealer. 


.  ■  >1  p tjrf 

Exclusive  Distributors:  TARG  &  DINNER,  Inc. 

425  SOUTH  WABASH  AVE  ,  CHICAGO  S,  ILL 
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Deadline  for  All  News 
Is  The  First  Of  The 
Month  Preceding 
Publication 


br-ilHr  biiiid  iiiMlriimr-nle  winr**  IIUI2 


DALBEY'S 

OILS 

Have  been  serving 
the  most  critical 
musicians  for  over 
50  YEARS 

For  Trombone 
or  Valves 
With  Dropper 

• 

Your  Music  Dealer 
Will  Supply  You 


☆  ☆☆☆☆☆ 


No  finer  Bond  Instruments  are 
mode.  For  design,  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance,  perfection  of  tone,  tune, 
and  intonation,  YORK  has  no  peer. 
Demand  the  finest.  Get  it  with 
YORK.  Ask  for  YORK  at  your  mus¬ 
ic  dealer  today,  or  write  to: 


CARL  FISCHER 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  inc 

105  East  16th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


SrHEADS  PAKTHER 
LASTS  LONGER 

HOLTON 

OIL 

Superior  rpreadins  power, 
slower  evaporation,  uniforvi 
consistency — ^Hoiton  Oil  tests 
best  for  easier,  speedier  in¬ 
strument  action. 

No.  1 — Trombone  Slides 
No.  * — Valve  Instruments 
No.  S — Fine  Mechanisms 


*Sc  with  swab  applicator 

^  SAC  with  dropper 


BUY  IT  AT 

MUSIC  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


,  AMC  Sponsors  Photo 
I  Contest — $575.00 
I  Cash  Prises 

I 

(Starts  on  Page  42) 

size  and  type  of  photographs,  or  the 
number  of  entries  from  any  one  con¬ 
testant,  other  than  that  the  pictures 
must  show  participation  in  music,  or 
intent  to  participate,  with  an  orches¬ 
tra,  band,  recreational  or  toy  musical 
instrument.  Entries  will  be  judged  on 
the  basis  of  photographic  and  pic¬ 
torial  quality  for  human  interest  and 
for  effectiveness  of  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  in  depicting  the  benefits  of  musi¬ 
cal  activity. 

4.  All  entries  must  be  submitted 
to:  Photography  contest,  American 
Music  Conference,  c/o  the  Philip 
Lesly  Company,  100  W.  Monroe  St., 
Chicago  3,  Ill.,  and  must  be  post¬ 
marked  not  later  than  midnight, 
January  15,  1955. 

5.  Each  photo  must  be  marked  on 
the  back  with  the  name  and  address 
of  the  entrant  and  where  the  picture 
was  taken.  No  responsibility  will  be 
assumed  by  the  American  Music  Con¬ 
ference  for  the  safety  or  return  of 
entries. 

I  6.  Prize-winning  photographs  be¬ 
come  the  property  of  the  American 
Music  Conference  and  may  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  photography  or  other  maga¬ 
zines,  newspapers,  house  organs  and 
other  publications;  may  be  exhibited 
in  salons  or  other  displays;  or  may 
be  used  in  advertising  or  in  other 
legitimate  ways. 

7.  Non-winning  photographs  also 
may  be  used  by  the  American  Music 
Conference  in  the  same  ways  as 
prize-winning  photographs  upon  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  entrant  of  $10. 

8.  Judges  of  the  contest  who  will 
select  the  winning  photographs  are 
independent  authorities  who  are  well 
recognized  in  the  field  of  photog¬ 
raphy.  The  decision  of  the  judges  will 
be  final.  These  judges,  all  from  Chi¬ 
cago,  are:  Frank  E.  Fenner,  FPSA, 
ARPS,  Photographs  Editor,  Field  En¬ 
terprises,  Inc.;  Maurice  Falstein,  Pic¬ 
ture  Editor,  The  Chicago  Sun-Times; 
Harold  Gully,  Picture  Editor,  United 
Press  News  Pictures;  Peter  Harris, 
Picture  Editor,  International  News 
Photos;  Joe  Mann,  Photo  Editor,  The 
Chicago  Daily  News;  Vern  Whaley, 
Picture  Editor,  The  Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can;  Walter  Willey,  Picture  Editor, 
The  Chicago  Tribune;  and  Fred 
Wright,  Picture  Editor,  The  Asso- 

I  ciated  Press. 

9.  Names  of  the  winners  will  be  ^ 
announced  in  photography,  music 
and  other  appropriate  media  and  will 
be  sent  by  mail  to  all  entrants  as  soon 
after  January  15,  1955,  as  possible. 
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U.  S.  Air  Force  Band 

•  (Starts  on  Page  41) 


School  Band  directed  by  Frank 
Laurie,  followed  by  the  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina,  High  School  Band 
directed  by  Herbert  Hazelman;  Fri¬ 
day —  the  Davenport,  Iowa,  High 
School  Band  under  the  direction  of 
F.  E.  Mortiboy  and  the  VanderCook 
College  Band  of  Chicago  under  the 
direction  of  Richard  Brittain;  Satur¬ 
day — the  Kiel,  Wisconsin,  Municipal 
Band,  Edgar  P.  Thiessen,  director, 
and  the  Canadian  Royal  Air  Force 
Band. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday,  Decem¬ 
ber  16  and  17,  in  addition  to  the  five 
bands  presenting  the  best  of  the  latest 
band  literature  published,  there  will 
be  17  educational  and  inspirational 
clinics  covering  all  phases  of  the  in¬ 
strumental  music  field.  Several  new 
features  have  been  added  to  this 
year’s  clinics,  one  of  which  is  an  “Ad¬ 
judication  School.”  There  will  also 
be  a  Style  Show  and  Display  of  Band 
Uniforms. 

Two  bands  will  be  featured  on 
Saturday,  December  18,  and  the  clinic 
will  close  with  a  Free  Grand  Finale 
Luncheon  Saturday  noon,  sponsored 
by  the  participating  Band  Uniform 
companies.  Pictures  and  a  complete 
program  will  be  printed  in  the  next 
issues  of  the  School  Musician. 
In  the  meantime,  be  sure  to  save  De¬ 


cember  15  through  18  for  attending 
the  Mid-West  National  Band  Clinic 
in  Chicago.  It  is  one  of  your  finest 
opportunities  for  professional  growth 
and  the  renewing  of  old  acquaintances 
and  friendships.  For  a  hotel  reserva¬ 
tion  card  and  detailed  program,  write 
to  Lee  W.  Petersen,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary,  Mid-West  National  Band  Clinic, 
4  East  11th  Street,  Peru,  Illinois. 


A  Baton  Is  Born 

(Starts  on  Page  23) 

hand  work  which  goes  beyond  the 
capabilities  of  machines.  Then,  too, 
every  shaft  must  be  scrutinized  for 
straight  grain,  each  part  inspected 
during  the  twenty-seven  operations 
from  the  careful  curing  of  lumber  to 
the  finished  baton  in  the  box  ready 
for  shipment.  In  order  to  discover 
the  invisible  fiaws  that  sometimes  ex¬ 
ist,  he  is  presently  working  on  a  tor¬ 
ture  machine  which  should  give  each 
shaft  a  more  severe  test  than  could 
the  most  vigorous  conductor  in  his 
most  strenuous  downbeat. 

Dad,  Mother,  and  the  three  children 
have  a  lot  of  fun  working  together  in 
their  various  capacities  to  produce  ihe 
King  David  Batons. 

Little  did  they  know  that  some  ten 
years  ago  a  baton  was  born,  destined 
to  become  nationally  famous  through 
continued  use  by  great  band  directors 
in  the  professional  as  well  as  the 


school  field;  anu  was  to  receive  the 
greatest  amount  of  national  advertis¬ 
ing  ever  given  to  conductors’  batons. 
In  the  words  of  David  Wexler,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  David  Wexler  &  Company, 
exclusive  distributors,  “What  a  won¬ 
derful  day  it  was  for  me  when  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  THE  baton  had  been 
born”. 


Girls  Trio  From  Norman 
Oklahoma  Wins  3  Trophies 

(Starts  on  Page  33) 

be  prepared  for  any  type  program 
which  might  come  along. 

Though  the  picture  does  not  show 
it,  they  have  matching  outfits  which 
they  wear  to  all  contests  and  public 
performances. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  Joanne 
this  year  won  the  trophy  awarded 
by  the  Norman  High  School  Vocal 
Department  to  the  graduating  senior, 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  officers,  five  faculty  members, 
and  the  director,  best  exemplified 
those  qualities  of  service,  leadership, 
musicianship,  cooperation,  and  scho¬ 
lastic  achievements  as  outlined  in  the 
Department  Constitution. 

Mr.  Roland  Earson,  Director  of  the 
Vocal  Department,  and  Supervisor  of 
Vocal  Music  for  the  Norman  Public 
Schools,  is  their  director. 


BtandHEW Caliilog 

JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS  1954-Si 


Send  for  it  today!  Its  pages  are  packed 
with  all  that’s  new  and  better  in 
band  and  orchestra  instruments  for 
1954-’55.  You’ll  want  this  complete 
catalog  in  your  reference  file.  Re¬ 
member,  Pan-American,  the  moder¬ 
ately-priced  quality  line,  is  factory 
guaranteed,  too.  For  complete  satis¬ 
faction,  recommend  P/A  to  all 
your  students! 

See  your  Pan-American 
dealer  for  demonstration 
of  these  fine  instruments. 


AN  -/  IMERICAN 


PAN-AMERICAN,  Div.  of  C.G.Conn  Ltd. 

Dapt.  921,  Elkhart,  Indiana 

Send  New  19S4*’SS  Catalog  FREE  and  without  obligation. 
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of  the  life  of  the  young  student  .  .  . 
that  as  an  adult,  it  will  become  one  of 
the  lasting  satisfactions  of  life. 

How  then  as  string  teachers  can  [ 
we  hope  to  accomplish  this  purpose?  | 
It  is  my  own  personal  and  firm  opin¬ 
ion  that  chamber  music  can  help 
achieve  these  ends.  With  this  thought 
in  mind,  let  us  plan  now  to  include 
chamber  music  in  our  schedules. 
Many  of  us  have  “put  it  off’  for  one 
reason  or  another  until  a  future  time;  | 
others  of  us  have  “wished”  for  a 
chamber  music  program  but  only  just 
“wished”;  others  perhaps  have  not 
considered  it  at  all.  My  advice  then 
would  be  .  .  .  MAKE  A  START 
NOW!!  Begin  at  least  one  chamber 
music  group  NOW.  Don’t  be  afraid  or  1: 
mistrust  the  courage  of  your  convic-  I 
tions.  None  of  us  really  learned  any-  I 
thing  without  some  fumbling  and  f 
mistakes  in  the  process.  From  each 
mistake  you  learn.  You  will  find  what 
will  work,  what  will  not  work,  .  .  . 
and  why.  . 

If  you  are  organizing  chamber  mu-  L 
sic  for  the  first  time  in  your  school  or  P 
college,  one  of  the  first  questions  will  i 
be  “who”  shall  play  chamber  music? 

As  I  see  it,  many  ensembles  are  the  i 
answer.  We  should  include  beginners, 
some  fairly  well-advanced  players 
and  advanced  players.  We  must  not 
make  the  mistake  of  concentrating 
on  our  first  chair  people  alone.  Re¬ 
member  we  are  dealing  now  with  a 
solid  educational  force  for  all.  Our 
advanced  students  usually  carry  the 
responsibilities  of  first  chair.  We  must 
not  add  to  their  present  load  but  hope 
to  add  to  their  enjoyment,  while  we 
create  better  players  through  cham-  /  ; 
ber  music.  What  school  orchestra  con¬ 
ductor  among  us  does  not  at  least  oc¬ 
casionally  require  doubling  of  play¬ 
ers?  Through  the  benefits  of  ensemble 
playing  more  and  better  performers 
will  be  available  for  the  larger  group 
of  the  orchestra. 

Let  us  remember  too  in  organizing 
a  chamber  music  program  of  the  in¬ 
finite  variety  of  instrumental  combi¬ 
nations  possible.  The  string  quartet 
is  likely  to  be  regarded  first,  with 
a  trio  (violin,  viola  and  cello  or 
piano)  following.  But  many  other  en¬ 
sembles  can  be  made  with  or  without 
piano  or  combined  with  woodwind  in¬ 
struments.  Then  too,  as  you  progress, 
you  will  find  making  substitutions  of 
the  fiute  for  the  violin,  the  clarinet 
for  the  viola,  or  the  bassoon  for  the 
cello,  etc.  will  afford  interesting  en¬ 
sembles  and  give  an  opportunity  for 
other  than  string  students  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  chamber  music  program. 

Many  of  us  are  aware  of  the  inade¬ 
quate  preparation  in  chamber  music 
of  a  considerable  number  of  our 
young  teachers.  Many  of  these  teach¬ 
ers  have  not  had  the  experience  of 
playing  chamber  music  or  ensemble 
playing  at  all.  Others  are  not  able  to 
make  even  slight  adaptations  or  ar¬ 
rangements.  If  we  are  preparing 
young  people  to  become  music  teach- 


By  Angelo  La  Mariana 


Cicero  once  said,  “What  nobler  em¬ 
ployment  or  more  valuable  to  the 
state,  than  the  man  who  instructs  the 
rising  generation.”  Reflecting  on  the 
past  school  years  and  looking  to  the 
one  that  lies  immediately  ahead,  we 
(whose  mission  in  life  is  teaching) 
consider  Cicero’s  sentiments  and  real¬ 
ize  our  responsibility  to  the  child  and 
to  the  state  has  become  a  very  real 


Sand  all  qu«stion>  diract  to  Anmio 
Lo  Mariana,  Wattarn  Michigan'  Col- 
laga  of  Education,  Kalamatoo,  Mich. 


one.  Because  of  the  pressures  of  our 
day,  the  modern  music  educator  feels 
he  must  not  only  teach  effectively, 
foster  music  in  the  school  and  in  the 
community  but  more  ...  he  must  so 
inculcate  music  that  it  becomes  part 


AN  HONEST  VIOLIN 
r  SOLD  AT  AN  HONEST  PRICE 


instrument 

will  create  enthusiasm  and  stimulate 
achievement  in  your  string  program! 
Certified  and  registered,  famous 
Roth  violin,  cello  and  double  bass 
reproductions  are  moderate  in  price 
.  .  .  incomparable  in  quality!  I 

See  your  Roth  dealer  today!  I 


SCHERL&  ROTH,  INC.  •  1  729  Superior  •  Cleveland,  Ohio 


To  make  the  'Hot  Canary’  really  fly 
I  insist  on  ..  . 

Pirastro  Wondertone  Strings!” 


PIRASTRO  WONDERTONE 
CHROMIUM  STEEL 


ers,  it  is  doubly  important  that  we  do 
not  handicap  future  teachers  in  this 
respecf.  If  our  teaching  deals  with 
very  young  students,  let  us  give  them 
all  the  benefits  musically  and  socially 
of  chamber  music  NOW.  Let’s  not  put 
it  off  until  next  year.  When  we  pass 
a  pawn  shop  window  with  a  “fiddle 
for  sale”,  we  will  know  the  owner  or 
rather  past  owner  has  been  cheated 
out  of  his  deserved  privilege  of  a  life 
with  music  but  hope  we  had  no  part 
in  it. 

Much  chamber  music  is  simple 
enough  for  amateurs  and  is  available. 
1  would  refer  those  of  you  in  need  of 
information  along  these  lines  to:  Se> 
lt*rtive  Music  Lists,  Chicago.  National 
Interscholastic  Music  Activities  Com¬ 
mission,  1953  and  The  Interlochen  List 
of  Recommended  Materials  for  instru¬ 
mental  Ensembles,  Interlochen,  Na¬ 
tional  Music  Camp,  1952.  There  are 
others  too  available  at  any  music  ref¬ 
erence  library.  This  column,  as  in  the 
past,  will  be  listing  suitable  works 
for  ensemble  playing  monthly  in  the 
hopes  that  in  a  small  way,  it  will  as¬ 
sist  your  chamber  music  programs. 
The  following  is  reviewed  as  the  Sep¬ 
tember  contribution  with  every  sin¬ 
cere  wish  that  you  will  thoroughly 
enjoy  your  chamber  music  work. 


Everything  Known  in  Music 


DO  YOU  KNOW 


of  the  many  services  available  to  you 
at  Lyon  QL  Mealy. 

•  Counseling  service  on  string  teaching  and 
equipment 

•  Use  of  Lyon  8L  Healy  Hall  for  string 
teacher’s  meetings 

•  Reports  on  American  String  Teacher  As¬ 
sociation  activities 

•  Convenient  rental  plan  of  instruments  for 
schools  and  students 

•  Use  of  fine  violins  for  students’  solo  per¬ 
formances 

.  .  .  plus  many  more. 


LYON  &  HEALY 


243  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chica3o4,  lU. 


Call  or  write  Mr.  Otto 
Leppert,  Manager 
String  Department, 
with  any  string  prob¬ 
lem  you  may  have. 


Please  send  me: 


Complete  list  of 
Services  Available  O 


Illustrated  catalog 

**Student  String  Instruments**  O 


The  following  works  have  been 
compiled,  arranged  and  edited  by  H. 
S.  Whistter,  and  H.  A.  Hummell  and 
are  published  by  Rubank,  in  score 
form;  all  have  been  well  edited  and 
are  in  the  first  position  except  where 
noted. 

First  Duet  Album  (for  2  Violins). 
Forty-three  duets  by  Madaz,  Dan- 
cla,  Pleyel  and  others.  Easy.  Grade 
1  to  3.  Price  75c. 

String  Companions — Volume  1 — ^Vio¬ 
lin  and  Viola  duets.  Price  $1.00. 
Twenty-eight  duos.  Grade  2  to  3. 
This  album  should  help  fill  a  long 
standing  need  for  duos  for  these 
two  instruments. 

First  Trio  Album-for  three  Violins. 
Price  75c.  Twenty-five  trios.  Grade 


Name. 


Address. 


First  Quartet  Album — 2  Violins,  Viola 
and  Cello.  Price  75c.  Many  teachers 
have  expressed  a  desire  for  Quar¬ 
tets  in  score  form.  (I  would  like 
comment  from  readers.)  Grade  one 
to  three. 


fAe  'Vltri  5§asiti¥§-^stria§ 


Requests  for  music  with  reeds  and 
strings  prompted  the  following  charm¬ 
ing  Baroque  pieces  from  the  London 
Chamber  Orchestra  Series. 

Early  Classic  Works — Transcribed  by 
Anthony  Collins,  Published  by  Sam 
Fox.  Price  complete  with  full  score 
$10.00  Extra  parts  10c.  Grade  2  and 
3.  Reed  parts  are  optional.  May  also 
be  played  as  string  quartets  or 
quintets.  Parts  in  1st  position  ex¬ 
cept  where  mentioned. 

1.  Air — J.  Battishill,  Flute,  Oboe, 
Clarinet  and  Strings.  Cello  and  Bass 
are  in  the  3rd  positions.  Grade  2 
and  3. 


KAPLAN  STRINGS  have  been,  famous  since 
1906  for  their  high  quality  standards — and* 
are  the  choice  of  foremost  musicians  as  Weii 
as  students  everywhere.  '  '-Vv 


KAPLAN  MUSICAL  STRING  COMPANY 
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DIXIELAND 

BLUES 

for  the 

SCHOOL  BAND 


/4vtaMfect  ^ 

JOHN  WARRINGTON 

15  original  Dixieland  favorites 
expertly  scored  especially  for 
school  bonds.  These  exciting 
compositions  will  prove  on 
exceptional  Incentive  to  the 
student  and  will  provide  some¬ 
thing  different  for  every 
program. 

TIGER  RAG 
USSES  CANDY 
WABASH  BLUES 
OSTRKH  WALK 
SATANK  BLUES 
BLUIN’  THE  BLUES 
IN  A  MINOR  MOOD 
DARKTOWN  STRUTTERS’  BALL 
CLARINH  MARMALADE 
DOG  TOWN  BLUES 
BARNYARD  BLUES 
LAZY  DADDY 
CHINA  BOY 
Bb  BLUES 
PANAMA 


Full  Instrumentation  Available 
Each  Part  50c 

Conductor  (Octavo  Size)  $1.00 

lor  FftfE  lb  Cferinol  or  lb  Cornol  lorf 


THE  BIG  3  MUSIC  CORPORATION 

Soiet  Agent  for  Rebbtnt  Music  Corporation 
Leo  Feist,  Inc.  *  Miller  Music  Corporation 
799  Seventh  Avenue  •  New  York  19.  N.  Y. 


2.  Air — Orlando  Gibbons,  Flute  or 
Oboe  and  strings.  Cello  requires  some 
third  position.  Grade  2  and  3. 

3.  Allricretto  in  C.  J.  Hook,  Flute, 
Oboe  and  strings.  First  violin  in  third 
position.  Grade  2  and  3. 

4.  Hornpipe — J.  Hook,  Flute,  clari¬ 
net  and  strings.  1st  violin  includes  4th 
position.  Grade  3. 

5.  Pavan — William  Byrd.  Flute, 
Oboe  and  Clarinet  and  strings.  Grade 
2  and  3. 

6.  Preludium — John  Travers.  For 
strings.  First  violin,  cello  and  Bass 
include  fourth  position.  Grade  4. 

7.  Saraband — James  Hook.  Oboe, 
clarinet  and  strings.  First  violin  and 
Bass  includes  the  third  position. 
Grade  3. 

8.  Saraband — Thomas  Arne.  Flute, 
Oboe,  Clarinet  and  strings.  First  vio¬ 
lin,  viola  and  cello  require  positions. 
Grade  3. 

*  •  • 

Popular  Dance*,  from  the  17lh  Cen¬ 
tury.  For  String  Quartet  or  orches¬ 
tra.  Edited  by  Klaus  Liepmann. 

Pub.  Boston  Music.  Score  and  Parts 

— $6.00.  Parts  75c  each. 

Twenty-three  short  dances  by  com¬ 
posers  we  read  about  in  musicological 
journals  but  seldom  hear.  Truly 'mu¬ 
sic  for  the  Amateur.  Interesting  for 
the  performer  and  audience  alike.  All 
parts  except  Bass,  in  first  position. 
Grade  2  and  3. 


Mask  for  Small  Eatoaiblos 

HORTliS  MUSICUS  is  a  new  music 
series  of  selected  chamber  music 
and  music  from  the  Mid  ’  ’.e  Ages  to 
the  Classical  Period.  Th*:  Publisher 
Barenreuter,  has  made  a  most  sig¬ 
nificant  contribution  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  for  the  amateur  performer. 
Well  known  musicologists  have  ed¬ 
ited  the  compositions  and  have 
written  program  notes  about  the 
composer  and  compositions.  The 
music  is  available  through  Concor¬ 
dia  Pub.  House,  3558  S.  Jefferson, 
St.  Louis  18,  Missouri,  also  McGin¬ 
nis  &  Marx,  408*  2nd  Ave.,  New 
York  10,  N.  Y. 

SONATA — for  six  siring  instrument* 
and  Basso  Continuo  by  Strungk, 
N.  A.  (1640-17t)0)  edited  by  Fritz 
Stein.  Hortus  Musicus  $103.  Score 
and  Parts  75c.  Scored  for  3  Violins, 
2  Violas,  Cello,  and  Bass  Continuo. 
All  parts  except  the  1st  violin  are 
in  the  1st  position.  Grade  2  and  3. 
String  Quartet,  A  Major — Telemann, 
G.  P.  edited  by  Wolff,  H.  C.  Hortus 
Musicus  $108.  Price  $1.50.  No  score. 
1st  and  2nd  Violins  need  3rd  posi¬ 
tion,  and  extensive  double  stops  as 
does  the  Viola.  Cello  includes  the  2nd 
position.  Grade  4. 

Quartet— D  Major — Opus  8,  No.  1.  Sta- 
mitz,  C.  (1746-1801).  Edited  by  Up- 
meyer,  W.  Hortus  Musicus  $109. 
Price  $2.00 — No  score.  For  Flute  or 
Oboe,  Violin,  Viola  or  Horn  in  F. 
and  Cello.  Flute  part  may  be  played 
by  the  Violin,  in  the  1st  position. 


Viola  1st  position.  Regular  violin 
part  includes  the  5th  position  and 
double  stops.  Cello  third  position. 
Grade  4. 


WbM  aimiclam  Uay  (trlag  laitrai—H.  they 
*p>*d  all  kiad*  of  Moaay  t*  obtaia  tba  eoa* 
wHh  tb*  vary  Caaft  foaol  qoolHy. 

PLIASi— daa't  *^l  yoor  ftaa  lastrMoaat  by 
oslag  haltatloa  ttriao*;  aaoMly,  of  oMtol  or 
etbor  eboop  OMtoriah. 

Oalv  GUT  aad  GUT  WOUND  ttrlops  hav*  tha 
ooallty  ta  brloa  oat  to  Hs  toll  oiaatar*  all 
to*  bouatltol  too*  yoor  lostroaiaat  bald*. 
T*  pot  to***  fta**t  strlao*— look  tor  aod  lo- 
sbt  oa  to*  tollowhit  trad*  oaio**.  Tb*y  or* 
g*araat**d. 

LA  BELLA  NU-TONE 

LA  PIEFERITA  SWEETONE 

CRITERION  REGINA 

E.  &  O.  MARI,  INC. 

3B-01  23rd  Aw.,  Loag  Island  City  5,  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

for 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
One  year  —  $2.00 

no  Big  Ittaas) 

Two  yoors  $3.50 — Tkroo  years  $5.00 
Atk  obeaf  ear  NfW  Baadfa  Rotas 
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By  Daniel  Martino,  A.  B.  A. 


Editor’s  Note:  This  month’s  column 
by  Mr.  Daniel  Martino  is  a  reprint  of 
his  September  1953  column,  which  is 
in  answer  to  many  requests  from  new 
band  directors. 

School  looci  AdmMstrailoa 

We  have  come  once  again  to  that 
pressure-full  season  when  the  school 
band  conductor  finds  himself  pre¬ 
occupied  with  varied  and  multitudi¬ 
nous  administrative  problems.  Each 
conductor  is  aware  of  these  prob¬ 
lems,  and  each,  in  his  own  way  is 
seeking  to  solve  them.  However,  in 
the  conduct  of  our  respective  band 
programs  through  the  years,  we  have 
conceived  administration  to  be,  more 
or  less,  a  means  to  and  end;  we  have 
felt  it  to  be  the  means  by  which  we 
could  operate  and  maintain  those 
elements  which  are  for  the  most  part 
physical  and  mechanical  in  nature. 
Sears  states  that  (band)  administra¬ 
tion  “needs  a  sounder  and  more  wide¬ 
ly  understood  philosophy  as  well  as 
a  more  comprehensive  and  thorough 


Send  all  questions  direct  to  Daniel 
L.  Martino,  Director  Department  of 
Bands,  Drake  University,  Des  Moines 
II,  Iowa. 


analysis  and  interpretation  of  facts 
of  practice  if  basic  principles  are  to 
be  developed  and  distinguished  from 
mere  tricks  of  the  trade”.* 

What  is  administration?  Generally, 
it  is  a  word  that  implies  conduct, 
execution,  regulation  and  direction. 
Simply  stated,  it  is  the  management 
of  people  and  things.  For  our  pur¬ 
poses,  administration  takes  on  a 
deeper  and  more  significant  meaning. 
Our  interpretation  of  it  should  be 
based  on  the  premise  that  the  justi¬ 
fication  for  the  school  band — possibly 
the  only  justification — is  the  contri¬ 
bution  that  our  band  program  can 
make  to  the  spiritual,  mental  and 
physical  developments  of  our  indi¬ 
vidual  band  students — the  “heart- 
head-hand” — if  you  please.  The  man¬ 


ner  in  which  we  execute  our  band 
work  is  one  of  the  best  possible 
evidences  of  the  values  we  foster.  We 
will  give  of  ourselves  to  our  program 
and  activities  in  proportion  to  the 
importance  we  attach  to  them.  What 
distinguishes  a  quality  school  band 
program  is  the  character  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  its  administrative  machinery, 
which  should  be  geared  to  make 
every  phase  of  the  program  contrib¬ 
ute  maximally  to  the  wholesome  edu¬ 
cation  of  band  members.  The  role  and 
nature  of  the  school  band’s  adminis¬ 
trative  process  in  student  life  and  the 
effect  of  this  process  on  student  schol¬ 
arship  and  conduct  are  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  band  training.  To  believe 
less  is  to  admit  what  many  of  us  are 
unwilling  to  concede — that  the  school 
band,  by  its  very  nature  and  char¬ 
acter,  has  no  legitimate  place  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 

What  are  some  of  the  elements 
that  make  a  school  band  program 
“GO”?  What  are  these  elements  that 
we  might  consider  in  solving  our  ad- 


UR  BAND  S 

PJCTURt 

HtRt 


Earn  applause  for  yourself  and  $$$  for  your  band  I 


Ask  us  for  exciting  free  story  of  how 
hundreds  of  bonds  and  schools  ore  now 
making 


YOUR  BAND  GETS 
ANNUAL  PROFITS  FROM 


1.  Friendship  listings  of  your 
townspeople's  birthdays,  anniver¬ 
saries,  club  nneeting  dates. 

2. >  Sole  of  calendars.  Everybody 
wants  this  beautiful  2l"xir' 
calendar,  printed  in  3  colors, 
showing  your  band's  picture.  12- 
month  calendar;  starts  any  month. 

3.  18  advertisements,  with  busi¬ 
ness-building  feature  for  mer¬ 
chants. 


$400  to  $4,000 
PROFIT  YEARLY 


to  poy  for  new  uniforms,  instruments  and  equip¬ 
ment  by  sponsoring  this 


jewuMj^ 


YOU  GET  ALL  THE  PROFITS-YOU 
PAY  US  NO  COMMISSIONS,  NO 
"EXTRAS",  NO  SERVICE  CHARGE. 


Introduce  this  ethical  money-making  plan  at  your  school  and  you’ll 
always  be  rememl>ered  as  the  live  wire  who  ended  your  band's 
fund-raising  headaches  forever. 

The  Community  Birthday  Calendar  makes  new  friends  for  every- 
lM»dy,  and  renews  old  friendships.  That’s  why  it  succeeds  in  any 
size  town. 

Put  a  team  of  your  band  members,  band  boosters.  P.T.A.  women 
or  schoolmates  on  this  plan  and  it’s  all  hnished  up  in  a  few  hours 
work. 

Our  calendar  is  fully  protected  by  copyright.  We  franchise  it  to 
only  one  school  in  a  community  for  repeated  profits  year  after  year. 

Obtainable  only  from  the  creators,  copyrighters  and  sole  pub¬ 
lishers,  Gordon  Elernard  Company,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


GORDON  BERNARD  CO.,  lac.,  Ciacianati  13,  Ohio 


Picas*  send  me,  free,  PROFIT  CHART  and  full  Information 
about  the  Community  Birthday  Calendar  and  Fund  Raising 
Plan. 


NAME. 


ZONE 


STATE 


□  Student  □  Faculty. 


.School 
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NOW!  Your  choice  of 
Two  Binding  Styles! 
RING  or  WIRE-0 


The  Plasti-Folio 


is  First  Choice  of 
Top  Marching  Bands 


There  is  only  one  Plasti-Folio — it’s 
the  Flip  folio  with  all  of  the  desirable 
extra  features.  The  music  pockets  are 
made  of  brand-new,  heavy  duty,  crys¬ 
tal-clear,  tinted  plastic.  Sturdy,  rigid 
backs  covered  with  DuPont  Fabrik- 
oid,  have  riveted  lyre  holder.  Pockets 
overhang  back  to  make  flipping  easier. 
It’s  the  best  marching  band  folio  that 
money  can  buy. 


Sundard  Model  B  a  a _ .... 

Eight  Windows  ^  ‘*°**‘' 

SAMPLE  FOLIO  S1.2S 
Also  in  10  and  12  Window  Models 
Loose-leaf  pockets,  finest  quality, 
easy  to  insert  $15.00  per  hundred. 


OKon  rnom  youn  music 
DMisn  on  pinscT  mom 

PLASTI-MUSIC 

COMPANY 

100  PARKER  DRIVE 
EVANSVILLE  14,  INDIANA 


ministrative  problems  this  fall?  We 
are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  no  two 
school  band  programs  operate  and 
function  exactly  alike.  However  dif¬ 
ferent  our  respective  workshops, 
there  are  some  guiding  principles  or 
formulae  that  can  be  common  to  all 
of  us.  We  know  that  school  band  ad¬ 
ministration  is  not  built  out  of  some 
“super  power,  but  rather  out  of  the 
needs  of  organization,  direction  and 
leadership  to  be  found  by  an  analysis 
of  the  job  to  be  done”.  If  we  know 
what  this  process  is,  we  not  only  can 
learn  it,  but  we  can  determine  what 
forces  to  use  to  energize  it  and  what 
form  this  process  is  to  take  in  the 
management  of  our  band  members 
and  in  all  things  that  concern  them. 

Sears  has  given  a  very  scholarly 
description  of  the  five  distinctive 
principles  which  would  serve  as  effec¬ 
tive  bases  for  the  administration  of 
our  school  bands.  They  would  be 
particularly  apropos  in  the  setting 
up  of  a  band  program  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  school  year: 

1.  PLANNING — This  means  think- 
inp,  getting  ready  to  decide. 

2.  ORGANIZATION  —  Concerned 
with  band  personnel  and  paper 
“machinery”  (i.e.  forms). 

3.  DIRECTING — ’This  involves  fac¬ 
tors.  How  does  each  factor  func¬ 
tion,  and  how  do  your  band  mem¬ 
bers  react  to  what  is  to  happen? 

4.  COORDINATION  —  This  process 
has  to  do  with  band  members — 
objectives,  •  materials,  ideas,  pro¬ 
cedures,  time,  place,  etc.  It  is  the 
heart  of  your  school  band  admin¬ 
istration. 

5.  CONTROL — This  affects  our  per¬ 
sonal  and  professional  ethics  and 
social  properties,  especially  as 
they  concern  our  work.  We  employ 
certain  devices  and  techniques  in 
controlling  the  school  band  pro¬ 
gram. 

Let  us  reemphasize  the  fact  that 
administration  is  merely  a  means — 
not  the  end.  We  set  up  administra¬ 
tive  machinery  so  that  we  can  engage 
in  those  activities  that  are  truly  edu¬ 
cational,  musical  and  conductorial, 
and  engage  in  them  without  the  har- 
rassment  of  great  numbers  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  details.  Our  job  is  to 
educate  young  people  in  our  bands 
and  prepare  them  to  serve  as  worthy 
and  useful  citizens  in  the  society  of 
tomorrow.  We  claim,  and  rightfully 
so,  that  the  school  band  has  done,  is 
doing  and  will  continue  to  do  essen¬ 
tially  that.  ALL  BEST  WISHES  FOR 
ANOTHER  GREAT  YEAR  OF  MU¬ 
SIC. 

*This  column  is  based  on  ideas  contained 
in,  and  quotations  are  taken  from,  THE 
NATURE  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCESS,  Jesse  B.  Sears.  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  N.Y.,  1950. 


Editor’s  Note:  Readers  should  please 
take  note  of  Mr.  Martino’s  new  posi¬ 
tion  and  address . . .  Professor  of  Wind 
Instruments  and  Director,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Bands,  Drake  University,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  In  his  nett?  position. 


Mr.  Martino  toill  conduct  the  Concert 
Band,  teach  some  applied  music  and 
music  education  classes.  He  will  be 
able  to  carry  on  his  successful  experi¬ 
ments  and  research  in  acoustics  as 
they  apply  to  wind  instruments.  He 
plans  to  develop  a  special  wind  en¬ 
semble,  based  on  his  experiments.  He 
will  have  a  professional  model  Hi-Fi 
tape  recorder  and  the  physics  labora-  ’ 
tory  at  his  disposal.  We  know  that  the  - 
material  written  by  Mr.  Martino  for 
the  forthcoming  issues  of  THE 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  will  be  inter¬ 
esting,  informative,  and  beneficial. 
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KRAUTHABENNIN6HOFEN  hamaton,  ONIO 


-BARGAINS- 

in  band  instruntents  and  band  in¬ 
strument  repair.  Get  our  prices.  Tell 
us  what  you  need.  You  hove  to  be 
satisfied  before  we  ore. 

BLESSIM'S  MUSICIAN  SUPPLY  t  REPAIR 

Elkhori,  ladiaRa 


SONGWRITERS 

The  ONLY  MAGAZINE  for  you.  HELPFUL 
.  .  INFORMATIVE  .  .  EDUCATIONAL.  FREE 
lyric  contest.  Special  to  SM  readers  $2  year — 
Sample  copy  50c. 
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The  Resimenial  Drum-Major 

(Continued  from  Page  47) 

CONSCIOUS  OF  BETTER  THINGS.” 

(This  article  has  been  culled  from 
“Military  Music"  by  Andrew  V.  Scott, 
and  no  part  may  be  reproduced  in 
any  manner  whatsoever,  without 
written  permission  from  the  author. 
— Editor.) 

In  preparation  a  feature  article, 
“DRUM-MAJOR’S  STAFF  DRILL”, 
By  Andrew  V.  Scott.  Watch  for  it 
soon. 

The  End 


Steal  the  Football  Show ! 

• 

Colorful  Lighting 
Makes  the  Difference 

• 

Twinkle  Toes  for  Feet 

Pom  or  Pin  Style  Light 
for  Hots 

• 

Change  to  any  of  7  colors 
while  marching 

• 

Lights  withovt  battarios  $1.00  each 
Koler  Kapt  ia  7  colors  50c  Dos. 
(Fit  all  standard  lights  I 
lottorios — Por  Dos.  $1.08 

HAR-TEE,  INC. 

los  3101  —  Clovolood  17,  Ohio 


RekiiMm  ait  Dealers  ■  Bait  lastraeeaU . 


A.  J.  (BILL)  JOHNSON 


L^se..  Se.,  Gr»ei 
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DEALIRS  IN 

THE  WORLD'S  FINEST  BAND  INSTRUMENTS 
VIOLINS  —  CELLOS  —  STRING  BASS 
PERCUSSION  INSTRUMENTS  AND 
ACCESSORIES 

PRICED  TO  FIT  EVERT  BUDGET 

Today's  Bargain 

KING  BBb  Sousaphone,  $295.00 

AU  RECONDITIONING  GUARANTEED 
RENTAL  TRIAL  PURCHASE  PLAN 


A  Salute  To 
PAUL  mUEMAN 

Paul  “Pops”  Whiteman,  the  dean 
of  modern  American  music  who  is  in 
his  fifth  year  at  the  helm  of  the  week¬ 
ly  Paul  Whiteman  TV  Teen  Club  on 
Sundays,  from  7:30  to  8  p.m.,  EST, 
over  the  ABC-TV  Network,  is  a  rar¬ 
ity  in  show  business. 

One  of  the  fabulous  figures  of  the 
roaring  20’s,  “Pops”  Whiteman  has 
been  a  spectacular  success  in  every 
form  of  entertainment  with  which  he 
has  been  associated. 

He  conquered  all  obstacles  in  the 
radio,  theatrical  and  recording  fields 
many  years  ago  and  likewise  has 
clicked  from  the  start  since  adding 
television  to  his  list  in  1949.  His  TV 
Teen  Club  telecasts  are  tops  because 
of  “Pops.” 

On  the  Paul  Whiteman  TV  Teen 
Club,  he  specializes  in  his  unfailing 
practice  of  developing  new  talent, 
born  out  of  a  desire  to  give  young¬ 
sters  the  breaks  that  he  found  so 
tough  to  get  years  ago. 

Paul  Whiteman  is  a  man  who  has 
lived  a  full,  happy  life  ever  since  he 
was  a  taxicab  driver  during  school 
vacations  in  Denver,  Colorado,  his 
birthplace.  His  father,  Wilberforce  J. 
Whiteman,  was  superintendent  of 
music  in  Denver’s  high  schools  and 
from  him  Whiteman  inherited  a  great 


deal  of  his  talent  and  enthusiasm  for 
music. 

Many  years  after  Paul  had  become 
a  success,  Whiteman,  Sr,,  who  was 
particularly  fond  of  the  classics,  was 
asked  what  he  thought  of  his  son’s 
music.  “I’ve  listened  to  a  lot  of  sweet 
bands  and  a  lot  of  hot  bands,”  he  said, 
thereby  displaying  a  newly-acquired 
familiarity  with  Tin  Pan  Alley  jar¬ 
gon,  “and  I  don’t  think  Paul’s  is  near¬ 
ly  as  bad  as  the  others. 

Paul’s  musical  beginnings  were  in 
classical  music.  He  played  viola  with 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  and  in 
Victor  Herbert’s  Orchestra.  In  World 
War  I  he  was  a  Navy  bandsman  and 
from  the  men  he  worked  with  and 
the  places  he  visited  he  got  the  first 
idea  that  formed  the  foundation  of 
his  success. 

By  1926,  Paul  already  had  made 
famous  a  number  of  musicians  who 
(Turn  to  Page  63) 


Why  young  musicians 
sound  better  on 

ZALZER 

FRENCH  HORNS 


You  con  build  a 
far  stronger 
horn  section  if 
you'll  follow  the 
modern  swing  to 
ZALZER  Bb 
French  Horns. 


1.  ZALZER  Bb  is  comfortable  to 
play,  easier  blowing,  more  responsive. 

2.  Beginners  develop  good  em¬ 
bouchure  more  quickly  on  Bb  Horn 
and  more  easily  maintain  it 

3.  Tonal  production  is  easier,  and 

more  reliable. 

4.  Brilliant  Bb  Horn  tone  carries 

more  clearly  in  solo  or  in  large  en¬ 
sembles  both  indoors  and  in  the  open. 

5.  Actually  fun  to  play,  as  well  as 
being  more  effective  musically.  An  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  dealing  with  young 
musicians. 

6.  Designed  to  be  a  pleasure 

for  young  folks  to  handle.  Built  from 
brass  of  special  formula  and  temper  — 
very  thin,  extremely  resonant— compact. 


60  Broadway,  Brooklyn  11,  N.  Y. 

□  Sond  m*  (acts  on  Iho  Grotich-Tllson 
Music  Aptitudo  Tnst. 

□  Sand  ma  niora  data!  Is  on  both  Zalzar  Bb  and  F 
Franch  Horns,  including  informotion  on  NEW 
SIMPLIFIED  FRENCH  HORN  TEACHING 
METHODS. 

City _ _ _ _ _ Zone . 

-fred.grS^^^ 

Musical  Instruments  Since  1883 
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THIS  AMAZING  NEW 

AUDIO  ..i  VISUAL  TUNER 

Meeti  Every  School  Budget 


Th«  Audio  and  Visual  Tuner  it  a  precision 
electronic  pitch  analyzer,  designed  to  elim¬ 
inate  guesswork  in  tuning  musical  instruments. 
The  audio  stage  produces  a  constant  A-440 
and  6h-466.2  —  eliminating  the  need  of  tuning 
bars  or  forks.  The  visual  stage  it  an  added 
meant  of  checking  the  accuracy  of  the  audio 
comparison. 

THE  AUDIO  AND  VISUAL  TUNER  IS  THE 
ANSWER  FOR  THE  TUNING-UP  PROBLEM 
OF  EVERY  MUSICAL  ORGANIZATION. 
HIGHLY  BENEFICIAL  FOR  EAR  TRAINING. 

STABLE— Factory  adjusted  to  main-  I 

tain  an  accurate  concert  A  and  Bb  in¬ 
definitely  with  normal  handling.  [ 

ADJUSTABLE —  Equipped  with  indi-  ® 

vidual  adjustments  for  both  the  A  and  Bb.  ^ 
COMPACT  —  Metal  cabinet  4yj"x6"  t 


RETAIL 


$49-50 


x8"  with  6'  cord  that  can  be  used  in  any 
1 10  volt  AC  outlet. 

DURABLE- High  quality  component 
assures  long,  trouble-free  service. 

ACCURATE-  Electronic  eye  will  de¬ 
tect  the  slightest  off  tune  condition. 


CARL  FISCHER.  INC.  •  306  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  4,  III. 

Distinguished  Service  in  Music  Since  1872 


Pen  Pal  Club 

(Starts  on  Page  35) 

years  old  and  a  junior  in  high  school. 
My  main  interest  is,  of  course,  music 
and  Cadet  Corps.  I  belong  to  the 
“Nativity  Fife,  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps,  where  I  am  the  Drum  Major¬ 
ette.  I  play  snare  drums  and  I  also 
study  voice. 

I  would  appreciate  it  ever  so  much 
if  you  would  publish  my  name  in 
your  Pen  Pal  section,  as  I  like  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  others  a  great  deal. 
Thanking  you  ever  so  much,  Idella 
Eddy.” 

I  also  received  letters  from  Carol 
Collier  who  is  15  years  old.  Carol  i 
plays  the  trombone,  tenor  saxophone,  ■ 
piano,  and  is  Drum  Majorette.  Carol’s ! 
address  is  307  Beverly  Rd.,  Wooster,  I 
Ohio.  Then  there  was  a  letter  from  , 
Robert  Javito.  Robert  is  14  years  old 
and  plays  the  saxophone.  His  address 
is  63  Murdock  Rd.,  Lynbrook,  Long ; 
Island,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  picture  of  Larry  Clayton ; 
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School  Days 

We  believe  that  everyone  is  fa¬ 
miliar  with  this  good  old  School 
Days  song.  You  will  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  latter  two  lines  have 
been  paraphrased,  and  that  the  song 
is  not  complete.  Dear  Readers:  Please 
add  other  lines  for  completion.  Let 
us  make  it  a  “Fun  Contest,”  to  end 
May  1st,  1955.  Send  lines  to  your 
columnist  at  the  above  address.  We 
will  pick  three  judges  to  name  the 
winner.  The  one  who  gets  first  place 
— and  possibly  several  “runner  ups” 
— will  find  their  paraphrases  pub¬ 
lished  in  next  Septeml^r’s  issue  of 
the  School  Musician.  The  prize  is 
to  be  Flute  Methods  Book  I  and  II 
and  six  Flute  Solos  by  Rex  Elton 
Fair.  As  a  beginning,  here  we  go: 
“School  days!  School  days! 

Good  old  Golden  Rule  days! 

Trills  and  Grupettos  are  but  a  trick. 
Taught  by  a  tune  on  your  Flute  or 
Pic.” 


Sand  oil  quattions  diract  to  Rax  Elton 
Fair,  9S7  South  Corono  St.,  Danvar  9, 
Colorado. 


Lead  on,  McDuff,  let’s  have  fun. 
Thanks  to  Mrs.  Rex  Elton  Fair  for 
her  help  in  compiling  these  few  lines. 

Publisher  of  School  Days!  School 
Days!  is  Jack  Mills,  1619  Broadway, 
New  York,  New  York. 

Instructions  for  the  Care  of  the  Flute 

The  mechanism  of  the  Boehm  Sys¬ 
tem  Flute  is  very  delicate  and  should 
be  handled  accordingly.  If  you  will 
carefully  follow  these  instructions, 
you  will  find  no  diffiulty  in  keeping 
your  instrument  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  at  all  times. 

It  is  not  good  for  your  fiute  nor  is 
it  a  healthy  practice  to  allow  others 
to  play  or  “blow”  on  your  instrument. 

Core  of  the  Joints 

If  it  is  a  metal  flute,  keep  joints 


free  from  dirt  or  any  foreign  matter. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  using 
a  clean  cloth  with  alcohol,  benzine 
or  gasoline.  As  a  rule  it  is  better  to 
avoid  the  use  of  grease  on  metal 
joints.  Use  only  benzine  or  gasoline 
on  cork  joints  of  wood  instruments. 
Alcohol  would  be  certain  to  damage 
the  joints.  Keep  them  clean  and  use 
a  little  regular  joint  grease. 

Flutes  and  Piccolos  made  of  Wood 

Keep  the  inside  of  your  flute  clean 
at  all  times,  using  a  clean  cloth  and 
swab  stick.  Wood  flutes  and  piccolos 
should  be  thoroughly  dried  out  im¬ 
mediately  after  using  them.  Also  the 
inside  should  be  oiled  every  few 
weeks.  Remember  that  a  little  oil 
goes  a  long  way.  Dampen  a  cloth  ever 
so  little  and  then  carefully  run  it 
through  the  bore  of  the  instrument. 
Remember,  very  little  oil.  When 
cleaning  and  oiling  head  joints,  un¬ 
screw  the  little  adjusting  nut  at  the 
end  and  then  push  the  cork  out  of 
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FLUTES  and  PICCOLOS 
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Leading 
the  Field 


Matchless  craftsmanship  in  flutes 
and  piccolos  of  silver  plate,  or  with  bodies  and 
heads  of  sterling  silver. 
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the  opposite  end.  Most  head  joints 
are  tapered  and  might  easly  be  ruined 
if  the  cork  was  forced  out  of  the 
small  end. 

The  Head  Joint 

It  is  most  important  that  the  cork 
in  the  head  joint  be  adjusted  to  its 
proper  place,  usually  seventeen  milli¬ 
meters  from  the  center  of  the  em¬ 
bouchure  to  the  cork.  If  no  ring  or 
mark  (as  a  gauge)  is  near  the  end 
of  the  flute  swab  for  this  purpose, 
you  can  make  one.  First,  measure  the 
exact  diameter  of  the  cork  and  make 


a  mark,  corresponding  to  this  meas¬ 
urement,  from  the  end  of  the  swab. 
When  the  cork  is  in  the  proper  place, 
push  the  end  of  the  swab  against  it 
(inside)  and  the  mark  should  come 
in  the  center  of  the  embouchure  or 
“blow  hole.”  Use  a  sharp  cornered 
file  for  making  this  mark  if  the  swab 
is  a  metal  one.  All  head  joint  corks 
should  be  greased  with  a  heavy 
grease,  preferably  joint  grease  or 
wax. 

Tuning  the  Plate 

If  the  high  register  of  your  flute  is 
sharp,  pull  the  cork  back  by  use  of 
the  adjusting  nut,  if  flat,  push  it 
ahead  the  same  way.  It  should  not 
be  necessary  to  deviate  very  much 
from  the  above  figures,  however. 
Never  attempt  to  tune  the  flute  with 
other  instruments  by  moving  the  head 
cork.  Its  only  use,  so  far  as  tuning 
is  concerned,  is  to  tune  the  octaves  of 
the  flute.  If,  when  you  tune  to  any 
other  instrument,  the  flute  is  flat, 
the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  about 
it  is  to  hold  the  keys  down  as  in  play¬ 
ing  a  low  “C”  and  gently  blowing 
through  it.  This  will  warm  the  in¬ 
strument  and  consequently,  raise  the 
pitch.  If  the  flute  is  sharp,  pull  it 
out  at  the  head  joint  until  you  have 
the  proper  pitch.  It  is  not  at  all  prac¬ 
tical  to  pull  the  head  joint  out  more 
than  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  By 
so  doing,  the  general  acoustics  of  the 
instrument  are  so  disturbed  as  to 
render  it  badly  out  of  tune  with  itself. 
If  necessary  to  pull  the  head-piece 
out,  better  push  the  cork  forward 
until  the  three  Ds  are  perfectly  in 
tune  with  each  other. 


Cleeaiug  aad  follsfciiig  I 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  natural  for  id 
us  to  want  to  keep  our  flute  clean  and  I 
shiny  on  the  outside.  This  can  best  ■ 
be  accomplished  by  wiping  it  off  with  | 
a  clean  cloth  daily.  If  an  attempt  is  1 
made  to  polish  it  after  it  is  oxidized  ^ 
to  the  point  of  being  almost  black,  I 
you  are  apt  to  do  more  harm  than  | 
good.  After  this  stage  of  deterioration,  .1 
it  will  be  better  to  take  it  to  a  com-  a 
petent  repair  man.  Do  not  use  any  J 
kind  of  metal  polish  on  your  flute  as  ^ 
the  ingredients  are  apt  to  be  most  1 
detrimental  to  the  mechanism.  Even  I 
when  cleaning  with  a  soft,  clean  cloth,  i 
great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  j 
pads  are  not  damaged  and  that  you  J 
do  not  damage  a  spring.  ^ 

Olliiig  the  Meehaahm  ^ 

An  occasional  oiling  of  the  mecha¬ 
nism  of  your  flute  can  do  no  harm. 
First,  finger  the  keys  slowly,  as  in 
playing,  and  notice  all  parts  where 
friction  occurs.  Then  dip  a  small  - 
piece  of  wire  or  toothpick  into  a  | 
very  light  oil  and  apply  very  little  p. 
to  such  parts.  Be  careful  about  getting  t 
too  much. 

Sticky  Keys  aad  Padt 

Keys  that  stick  or  move  slowly  are 
caus^  by  such  a  variation  of  things 
that  it  would  require  pages  to  touch 
on  all  phases  of  such  trouble.  If  oil-  i 
ing  the  mechanism  does  not  remedy 
the  trouble,  try  both  tightening  and  , 
loosening  the  pivot  screw  or  axle 
upon  which  the  key  rides.  If  this  is 
not  the  cause,  then  try  tightening  _ 
the  spring  by  pushing  it  backwards  m 
with  a  piece  of  wire  with  a  tiny  p 
notch  filed  in  it  or  a  large  needle  B 
that  has  had  about  three-fourths  of  F 
its  head  broken  off.  Be  careful  not 
to  break  the  spring.  Sticky  pads  are 
a  very  common  cause  of  a  sticky  key. 

To  clean  a  pad,  use  a  single  layer  of 
clean  cloth  saturated  in  benzine  or 
gasoline.  Place  the  cloth  under  the 
pad,  holding  the  key  down  gently 
in  a  manner  that  will  cause  the  cloth 
to  come  in  contact  with  both  the  pad 
and  the  edges  of  the  tone  hole,  then 
.draw  it  out  very  gently.  The  results 
will  be  a  nice  clean  pad  that  should 
neither  make  the  key  sticky  nor  be 
noisy.  It  must  be  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  pads  are  made  of  felt, 
covered  with  a  very  thin  skin  and 
are  most  delicate.  Too  much  pressure 
during  this  cleaning  process  might 
easily  break  the  skin,  causing  the 
pad  to  leak. 

Overkaallag 

If  possible,  have  your  flute  checked 
over  every  year  by  a  competent  re¬ 
pair  man.  It  is  really  advisable  to 
have  them  overhauled  once  a  year. 
This  is  particularly  true  if  the  flute 
is  used  a  great  deal. 

Parekatlag  a  Plate 

In  purchasing  a  flute,  be  sure  to 


CINCINNATI  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

WILLIAM  S.  NAYLOR.  Ph.D.,  Director  and  Dean  of  Faculty 
String*  for  the  Bondmotter — practical  help  to  the  wind  man  in  hi*  approach  to  string  teach¬ 
ing.  Refresh  technique  and  repertoire  where  expert  instruction  is  available  in  all  fields. 
Address  Registrar,  Dept.  S.M.,  Highland  Ave.  8C  Oak  St.,  Cincinnati  (19),  Ohio 


BOX  8156  PORTLAND  7,  OREGON 
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Over  500  ovtttaadia9  Metkeds,  Stvdies, 
Seles,  Deets,  Eatembles  and  Cellec- 
tiens  ...  all  in  ene  cemplete  catalog. 

Edited  end  graded  by 
WALTER  E.  COCHRANE 

STUDIES 

THIRTY  CAPRICCIOS,  Op.  107 

Grades  S.4— Karq-Elcrt,  S . . .  $1.50 

SIX  DIVERTISSEMENTS.  Op.  M 

Grad*  S— Kuhlau,  Fr . . 75 

SEVEN  DAILY  EXERCISES,  Op.  5 
Grad*  5— Reichert.  M.  A .  .  1.00 
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FLUTE  WITH  PIANO  ACCPT. 

ITALIAN  CONCERTO 

Grad*  5— Bach.  J.  S .  .  I.SO 

SUITE  IN  B  MINOR 
Grad*  S— (N*w  and  ravisad  adition 

by  Emil  Eck)  Bach,  J.  S _  I.SO 

3RD  SONATA 

Grada  4 — Blovat,  M . . .  1.20 

4TH  SONATA 

Grad*  4— Blavat,  M_. . . . . .  1.20 

MINUET 

Grad*  2 — Kuhlau,  Fr . . . . 45. 

SONATA  IN  G  MINOR— No.  14 

Grad*  3-Loaillat,  J.  B _ _  1.20 

ANDANTE  IN  C.  Op.  84 
Grad*  3 — (Arr.  by  T.  Bo*hm) 

Moiart,  W.  A .  . . . . 75 

CONCERTO  NO.  I  IN  G  MAJOR  (K.V.  3131 

Grod*  5— Mozart,  W.  A . .  . .  .  1.50 

CONCERTO  NO.  2  IN  D  MAJOR  (K.V.  314) 
Grad*  S— Mozart,  W.  A.  . 1.50 

TWO  FLUTES  WITHOUT  ACCPT. 

FIFTEEN  TWO-PART  INVENTIONS 

Grad*  5— Bach,  J.  S.  (I48S-I750)„ .  1.50 

THREE  DUETS  (Op.  80) 

Grad*  4— Kuhlou,  Fr _ _ _ _  _  I.SO 

THREE  DUOS  RRILLANTS  (Op.  81) 

Grad*  5— Kuhlau,  Fr..  .  . .  1.00 

THREE  DUOS  8RILLANTS  (Op.  102) 

Grad*  5— Kuhlau,  Fr . . . . . . 1.00 

THREE  GRAND  DUETS  (Op.  38) 

Grad*  5— Kuhlau,  Fr _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 2.00 

SIX  DUETS,  Op.  75  (K.V.  154)  (Nos.  1-3  Only) 
Grod*  4— Mozart.  W.  A _  1.50 

THREE  FLUTES  WITH  SCORES 

SIXTH  TRIO  (Op.  58) 

Grad*  4 — Kumtnar,  G.. . . 1.75 

TRIO  BRILLANT  (Op.  58) 

Grad*  4 — Kumm*r,  G . . . . . 2.00 


Caplet  of  any  of  the  above  pebileatloiis  will 
be  teat  to  qualified  taocfceri  on  30-day 
approval. 

Nate;  When  requesting  your  free  copy  of  Cat- 
Oleg  No.  5,  please  write  to  Department  SM. 


The  Cundy  BETTONEV  Co..  Inc. 

HYDE  PARK,  BOSTON  36.  MASS 


buy  from  some  reliable  firm  or  per¬ 
son.  There  is  much  to  be  considered 
in  this  regard  and  advice  from  some 
fine  authority  is  usually  possible. 


Modern  Music  Masters 

(Starts  on  Page  36) 
chure,  “What  a  3-M  Chapter  Will  Do 
for  Your  Music  Education  Program,” 
is  invited  to  write  to  Alexander  M. 
Harley,  national  president.  Modern 
Music  Masters  Society,  P.O.  Box  347, 
Park  Ridge,  Ill. 


Collese  Briefs 

(Starts  on  Page  40) 

University  of  Denver’s  Lament  School 
of  Music.  His  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Roger  Dexter  Fee,  La¬ 
ment  School  director. 


Paul  Whiteman 

(Starts  on  Page  59) 
played  in  his  band.  Henry  Busse, 
Grofe,  Ross  Gorman  and  several  oth¬ 
ers  already  had  made  records  under 
their  own  names.  Bing  Crosby,  Harry 
Harris  and  A1  Rinker  soon  entered 
the  band  as  “The  Rhythm  Boys,” 
making  records  that  are  now  collec¬ 
tors’  items. 

It  truly  can  be  said  of  Paul  “Pops” 
Whiteman  that  he  is  the  kingpin  in 
his  field;  the  dean  of  modern  Ameri¬ 
can  music;  the  only  man  in  entertain¬ 
ment  who  was  tops  in  the  Golden 
Age  of  jazz  and  who  still  bears  the 
stamp  of  “star”  after  three  decades 
of  constant  changes. 


Send  Your  College 
Concert  Bond  Picture 
To  The  SM  Editor 


Pictures  Wanted 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  mago- 
zine  would  like  to  build  a  picture 
tile  of  Boy  and  Girl  Baton  twirlers 
standing  at  attention  with  baton  in 
carry-position.  The  SM  tile  now  con¬ 
tains  over  2000  pictures  ot  girl  twirl¬ 
ers  that  are  standing  in  a  more  or 
less  "show-picture"  position.  One  leg 
is  raised  or  crossed  with  arms  in  bal¬ 
let  position.  The  type  ot  picture  we 
have  in  mind  is  illustrated  in  Floyd 
Zarbock's  "Drum  Major  and  Twirling 
Workshop"  Column  in  the  December 
I9S3  issue  (girls  in  twirling  skirts  and 
boys  in  trousers  preterred).  Other 
types  ot  pictures  that  are  acceptable 
tor  publication  are:  standing  at 
attention,  or  sitting  behind  a  table 
with  the  twirlers  and  medals  ex¬ 
hibited. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  anx¬ 
ious  to  publish  pictures  ot  twirlers  so 
that  they  may  be  an  inspiration  to 
the  thousands  ot  school  twirlers. 


N 

THE  VOICE  OF 

AMERICA’S  TEACHERS 

ECHOED  BY 

AMERICA’S  PUPILS: 


— 


It’s  a  fact.  More  Kimball  pianos 
have  been  used  constantly  in  more 
schools — for  more  years — than 
any  other  fine  piano — regard¬ 
less  of  price ! 

To  the  Educator,  Kimball 
means  fine  musical  qualities 
year  in  and  year  out,  despite 
the  daily  punishment  of  tem¬ 
pestuous  youthful  fingers. 

And  to  the  pupils,  Kimball 
means  ease  of  playing,  a  more 
resfwnsive  touch,  an  appealing 
tone  that  ,is  sparklingly  alive 
with  sustained  “body”  even 
when  forced,  yet  carries  “soft¬ 
est”  pianissimo. 

The  secret  of  Kimball’s  uni¬ 
versal  preference  lies  in  the  keys 
and  action — in  the  scale — in  the 
exclusive  “Tone  Touch”  fea¬ 
tures,  especially  the  weather¬ 
proof  Life-crowned  Toneboard, 
which  insures  rich  tone  for  the 
life  of  the  instrument. 


t*mb*r,  I95< 
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PRUEFER 


sphere’s  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  in  Pruefer’s  “Silver  Throat" 
The  upjx'r  section  of  this  popular 
ebonite  clarinet  is  lined  with  a  nickel 
silver  tube  that  improves  the  into¬ 
nation  and  eliminates  joint  breakage. 

You’ll  notice  a  big  difference,  too, 
in  your  band  or  orchestra  when  the 
musicians  play  Pruefer  “Silver 
Throat”  clarinets.  Perfectly  designed 
and  skillfully  crafted,  they  give  a 
trouble-free  and  superior  perform¬ 
ance  under  any  and  all  conditions. 
Keys  are  made  of  hardened  nickel 
silver  which  can  be  regulated  and 
adjusted. 

Others  imitate,  but  none  can  du¬ 
plicate  the  Pruefer  "Silver  Throat”. 

See  your  dealer  about  our  free 
trial  offer  of  a  Pruefer  “Silver  Throat” 
clarinet.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


Pruefer 


G.  PRUEFER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
185  Union  Avtnue 
Previdonco,  Rhedt  Island 


FREE;  Write  for  the  beautifully 
illustrated  Pruefer  catalog. 


By  David  Kaplan 


Back  To  School 


For  those  students  who  have  played 
somewhat  during  the  summer  months, 
the  opening  of  school  may  not  pre¬ 
sent  special  problems.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  student  who  has  been  idle 
and  away  from  his  instrument  will 
have  to  check  carefully  certain  points. 

1)  Instrument — an  idle  instrument 
spells  trouble  in  the  Fall.  Check  for 
sticky  keys,  check  the  tenons,  check 
the  pads.  In  short,  let  a  competent 
repairman  give  the  clarinet  the  once¬ 
over.  This  will  save  headaches  in  the 
future. 

2)  Embouchure  —  holding  the 
mouthpiece  in  the  mouth  once  more 
will  invoke  strange  feelings.  Now 
this  is  important:  take  things  easy 
in  the  first  practice  sessions  until 
the  embouchure  has  a  chance  to  re¬ 
gain  some  of  its  lost  strength.  Of 
course  the  lips  will  tire  easily  at  first. 
Patient  practice  increased  each  day 
should  do  the  trick. 

3)  Fingers — they  will  be  sloppy, 
hard  to  manage,  not  having  the  old 
zip  they  once  had.  Slow,  deliberate 
scale  work  with  the  fingers  moving 
precisely  is  recommended. 

4)  Tongue — one  of  the  first  of  the 
factors  that  suffers  fropi  inactivity  is 
the  tongue.  Good  clarinet  players  find 
that  they  must  continually  practice 
to  keep  the  tongue  in  top  shape.  As  I 
with  everything  else,  go  slowly  at  j 
first,  practicing  tonguing  on  a  single  j 
note  before  proceeding  to  scale 
studies. 

Students  are  coming  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  a  complete  layoff  during  the 
summer  is  just  n^ot  sound  and  practi¬ 
cal.  The  many  summer  music  pro¬ 
grams  attest  to  the  fact  that  the  pu¬ 
pils  are  supporting  the  programs  by 
recording  good  attendance.  Everyone 
needs  a  vacation;  of  that  we  are  all 
agreed.  Fall  should  be  a  time  for 
forging  ahead  rather  than  picking  up 
loose  ends  or  starting  all  over.  Let  us 
state,  then,  that  the  player  and  the  in¬ 
strument  should  not  remain  idle  the 
whole  summer.  KEEP  PLAYING  and 
in  the  Fall  you  will  be  ready  to  move 
forward. 


Sand  all  qunttlons  diract  to  David  Kaplan, 
DIractor  of  Mmic,  Rayneldi  Community 
Higk  School,  Raynoldi,  llllnolt. 


seems  bewildering  indeed  that  this 
fundamental  receives  such  neglect.  ’ 

The  embouchure  is  the  heart  of 
clarinet  playing.  Tone,  tongue,  and  ■ 
intonation  are  affected  favorably  or  i 
adversely  depending  on  the  embou¬ 
chure.  In  checking  a  student’s  prob¬ 
lem:  inability  to  tongue  easily  or  dull 
tone  or  faulty  intonation  or  thin  high 
notes — it  usually  boils  down  to  this, 
a  faulty  embouchure.  i. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  em-  ji; 
bouchure  faults.  Generally,  the  out- 
standing  problem  concerns  lack  of 
firmness.  The  flabby  bite  invariably 
influences  a  sloppy  tongue  because 
the  tongue  must  leave  its  normal 
work  of  tonguing  to  help  support  the 
embouchure.  The  jaw  is  up  with  the 
chin  bunched  up  or  perhaps  the  lips  , 
will  be  too  far  over  the  mouthpiece. 
Sometimes  the  embouchure  resembles 
a  child  sucking  a  lollypop.  Whatever 
the  fault  a  lack  of  firmness  is  noted. 

The  correction  of  the  embouchure 
fault,  the  strengthening  of  the  em¬ 
bouchure,  is  an  important  process. 
The  root  of  the  evil  is  the  lack  of  r, 
sound  emphasis  in  the  early  stages  > 
of  development.  The  school  director : 
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the  sweetest 

CLARINET  EVER  MADE 
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It  is  apparent  after  observing  doz¬ 
ens  of  students  the  past  few  months 
how  basic  and  important  is  the  em¬ 
bouchure.  It  is  also  apparent  in  a 
great  number  of  cases  that  the  em¬ 
bouchure  has  been  neglected  in  favor 
of  other  factors.  When  we  consider 
the  influence  of  the  embouchure  on 
the  other  facets  of  clarinet  playing  it 


The  finest  Clarinet  in  the  world  is  o 
BUFFET.  It  is  used  by  more  fine  sym- 
phony  and  popular  clarinetists  than  any 
other  clarinet.  See  the  BUFFET  at  your 
music  dealer  or  write  us  today  and  be  r 
convinced  that  BUFFET  is  the  one  clari- 
net  in  the  world  for  you. 


.CARL  FISCHER 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  ««. 

lOS  East  16th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


I 
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Superb  QUAUT/! 
Modesf  PRiCBf 


YOUR  BEST  BUY 
IN  EBONITE! 

Compare  three-star  ebonite 
with  any  Ebonite  Clarinet 
made  on  an  overall  basis 
of  performance,  looks, 
durability  and  price.  You’ll 
agree  that  it  has  no  equal.  ( 
Price  of  $120.  includes  hne, 
fitted  case  and  Federal  Tax. 


Cundv- 
BEHONEY 

FlUUS*  PICCOLOS 


puno  01  STEIUNC  SOVER- 
THERE’S  t  CONDf-BEnONET 
PRICED  FOR  YOUR  BODGEI! 

Musicians  all  over  the  world 
acclaim  Cundy-Bettoney 
Flutes  and  Piccolos  for 
the  ease  with  which  they 
speak,  acctiracy  of  scale, 
uniformity  of  response, 
beautiful  workmanship  and 
reasonable  price.  Piccolos 
priced  from  $130.— 
Flutes  from  $140. 


Kipwsrlt  SI  all  Gsady-Btttisojf  iastrumoRts 
i<  (sarasttid  aiaiast  breakagi  la  aamal  an. 

FREE!  New  Catalo£ 

write  to 

Cundy-BETTONEY  Co.,  Inc. 

HYDE  PARK,  BOSTON  36,  MASS. 

oldnt  and  lar(t>t  manufKturar  of  woodwinds. 


must  know  what  constitutes  a  good 
embouchure  and  how  to  get  it. 

Several  methods  have  been  offered 
to  straighten  out  the  embouchure. 
Some  have  emphasized  keeping  the 
jaw  down  while  pulling  the  lips  tight 
across  the  teeth.  Others  have  advo¬ 
cated  this  procedure:  place  thumb  in 
mouth  in  embouchure  fashion  and 
suck  in  air  thus  getting  proper  em¬ 
bouchure.  With  some  students  it  is 
necessary  to  suggest  the  double  lip, 
whereby  both  lips  cover  the  teeth  not 
just  the  bottom  lip.  In  forming  this 
embouchure  it  is  invariably  the  case 
that  the  bottom  lip,  the  jaw,  in  fact 
the  whole  bottom  portion  must  be¬ 
come  firm.  Change  back  to  the  single 
lip  after  the  student  has  learned  the 
feel  of  the  strong  bottom  portion. 

The  embouchure  is  the  key  to  good 
clarinet  playing.  In  our  schools  and 
colleges  let  us  stress  good  embou¬ 
chures  as  a  necessary  fundamental 
to  proper  playing. 

Reviews  of  Metic  Compoey  Edaeatleaal 
Literotere 

How  to  Develop  a  Good  Clarinet  Tone 
— V.  J.  Abato,  distributed  by  Le¬ 
blanc. 

Mr.  Abato  is  the  well  known  New 
York  clarinetist,  saxist,  teacher  at 
Julliard,  and  network  player.  Many 
will  remember  Mr.  Abato’s  clinic  at 
MENC.  In  this  little  booklet  Mr.  Aba¬ 
to  offers  exercises  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  tone  and  strengthening  of 
embouchure.  The  exercises  are  chord¬ 
like,  connecting  the  registers.  The 
fundamental  element  in  fine  clarinet 
playing,  contends  Mr.  A.,  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  tone.  The  conventional  exercises 
using  whole  tone  chromatic  scales 
with  crescendos  and  diminuendos 
tend  to  influence  bad  intonation  in 
cases  where  the  embouchure  is  not 
well  developed. 

New  Meslc  Reviews 
Variations  on  a  Theme  from  Mozart's 
“Don  Juan”— Beethoven.  Arr.  for 
w.w.  quintet  by  Simeon  Bellison.  G. 
Ricordi.  2.50.  1954. 

Readers  will  remember  the  many 
fine  solo  and  ensemble  materials  of 
Mr.  Bellison  (for  Ricordi)  reviewed 
in  these  columns  in  past  issues.  Here 
is  another  publication  which  should 
merit  our  close  attention. 

Beethoven  wrote  the  Variations  in 
1795  for  two  oboes  and  English  horn. 
Recently  the  Variations  were  arranged 
for  string  quartet.  Now  in  this  new 
setting,  the  Variations  may  be  enjoyed 
by  woodwind  quintets. 

The  Theme  (Andante  2/4)  is  stated 
first  by  the  oboe,  in  C-major.  The 
flute  and  oboe  in  Var.  5  will  need 
fluent  Anger  work  to  sound  the  32nd 
note  scalewise  passages.  The  Lento, 
Var.  6,  finds  the  flute  tacet.  The  oboe 
in  Var.  8  has  some  fast  32nd  slurs 
while  the  bassoon  in  Var.  9  finds  some 
fast  tonguing.  A  rollicking  coda,  b 
6/8  Vivace,  brings  the  Variations  to 
(Turn  to  Page  69) 
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NOW  you  can  afford 
to  start  students 
on  a  really  good 
clarinet! 


New  low  price  for  the 
NEW  A.  Fontaine 
clarinets  puts  these 
superior  instruments 
easily  within  your 
budget 


Every  Music  Supervisor 
knows  the  value  of  starting^ 
students  on  instruments 
a  professional  would 
consider  adequate. 

For  only  $125.00,  a  price 
slightly  higher  than  that  of 
clarinets  usually  offered 
for  school  use,  you  can 
have  an  instrument  that  is 
vastly  better  in  every 
way.  The  new  A.  Fontaine 
blows  easily,  blows  in  tunc^ 
—  and  with  good  intona¬ 
tion;  has  all  the  child¬ 
proof  features  you  look  for; 
is  impressive-looking, 
impressive-sounding. 

Ask  us  now,  how  you  may 
obtain  A.  Fontaine  Clarinets 
and  other  Gretsch 
woodwinds  and  brass,  on 
the  effective  Gretsch 
Talent  Test  Rental  Plan. 


on. 


Lad*  In  Franc*,  af  quality 
gr*naditla  wood.  B*ginn*r-praaf 
taf*ty  bridg*  k*y,  stabiliz*d 
k*y  posts,  pow*r-forg*d 
nick*l-silv*r  k*ys.  D*lux* 
plush-lin*d  Fr*nch  styl*  cas*. 
Exp*rtly  r*gulat*d  just  l>*for* 
shipmant  to  you. 


The  NEW 


A.  FONTAINJ^fti^ 

Imported  by 

The  FRED.  GRETSCH  Mfg.  Co. 

60  Broadway,  Brooklyn  11,  N.  Y. 


SM-SS4 
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September  is  the  month  of  months 
for  many  of  us.  To  me  it  is  a  most 
exciting  time  of  year — also  an  ex¬ 
tremely  important  time  of  year.  Vaca¬ 
tions  in  general  are  behind  us  and 
we  must  of  necessity  begin  thinking 
about  our  future. 

BACK  TO  SCHOOL— OH!  What  a 
terrible  thought— or  is  it?  Those 
thoughts  passed  hurriedly  through 
my  mind  on  my  return  from  a  most 
interesting  vacation  in  June  and 
found  myself  confronted  with  the  task 
of  teaching  a  Summer  Class  at  the 
University.  Then  I  stopped  to  realize 
what  a  wonderful  time  I  had  had 
vacationing  and  my  attitude  toward 
the  coming  weeks  completely  changed 
as  I  realized  it  would  be  a  privilege 
to  get  back  into  routine — for  all  play 
and  no  work  “can  become  very  dull.” 

To  me  there  is  something  invigorat¬ 
ing  about  this  line  of  reasoning.  A 
person  should  be  grateful  for  the 
privilege  of  being  able  to  progress 
forward,  and  getting  BACK  TO 
SCHOOL  is  just  that  —  progressing 
forward. 

My  vacation  took  me  some  5000 
miles  or  more  by  car  and  by  boat 
over  400  miles.  All  throygh  the  North¬ 
western  part  of  the  United  States  and 
over  into  British  Columbia  and  Can¬ 
ada.  Then  over  to  our  beautiful  San 
Juan  Islands,  eventually  driving  down 
the  Pacific  Coastline  to  San  Francisco. 
Then  leaving  the  land  of  water  and 
enchantment  for  home — Denver,  the 
mile  high  city  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rockies.  I  had  enjoyed  the  beauties, 
natural  and  man-made  in  each  region 
— visited  the  Universities— compared 
the  architecture  of  the  cities  and 
listened  to  what  music  I  could 
squeeze  in  enroute. 

I  was  interested  in  hearing  a  final 
rehearsal,  while  visiting  a  friend  in 
Berkeley,  California,  of  a  young  vio¬ 
linist  who  was  to  perform  in  the 
annual  Bach  Festival.  It  is  inspiring 
to  realize  the  work  and  thought  re¬ 
quired  for  a  boy  of  fourteen  to  have 
mastered  so  much  in  technic  and  in¬ 
terpretation. 

After  roaming  over  the  country, 
combining  pleasure  with  business — 
but  sightseeing  the  main  objective, 
it  is  startling  to  find  the  time  has 
come  to  buckle  down  and  start  work 
— perhaps  WORK  is  a  terrible  thought 
at  first.  However,  getting  back  into 
routine  and  occasionally  sitting  down 
with  friends  to  reminisce  over  the 
pleasures  of  the  past  weeks — seems 
to  make  a  new  person  and  open  new 


Sand  all  quastlont  diract  to  Bob 
Organ,  Bob  Organ  Sfudiot,  842  South 
Franklin  Straat,  Danvar  9,  Colorado. 


Conservatory 
System  With 
Plateaux  Keys 
for  only 


vistas  with  progressive  ideas  for  the 
future.  Then  getting  BACK  TO 
SCHOOL  becomes  a  pleasure. 

In  general,  our  attitude  toward 
what  we  are  doing  becomes  the  bosii 
of  good  or  not  good  results.  As  I 
stated  above — “September  is  an  ex¬ 
citing  and  important  month  of  the 
year” — simply  because  we  do  have 
decisions  to  make  governing  our  en¬ 
tire  school  year. 

For  the  most  part  we  are  moving 
into  higher  grades;  there  we  are 
going  to  find  new  friends,  new  routine  1 
for  classes,  different  activities,  more  m 
responsibilities,  etc.  This  all  adds  ^ 
up  to  quite  an  order.  I  always  haveE 
the  feeling  of  getting  a  fresh  start  k 
which  means  a  lot  of  things  are  going  B; 
to  happen.  ■ 

We  have  just  stated  “our  attitude! 
toward  what  we  are  doing  is  a  gov- » 
erning  power.”  However,  our  prob-» 
lem  doesn’t  end  here.  We  must  havep 
the  cooperation  of  our  instrument-^- i 
or  shall  we  say,  instrument  upon! 
which  we  play  can  be  a  problem  toa^ 
In  fact,  we  of  the  DOUBLE  REED  f"; 
family  have  two  problems.  The  reed  - 
is  our  number  one  problem.  The  v 
instrument  itself  is  our  number  two  ? 
problem.  These  are  normal  problemia 
of  all  reed  instrument  players — but^^ 
especially  so  for  the  DOUBLE  REED'^ 
player. 

To  those  of  you  who  are  just  be-  •; 
ginning  to  learn  a  DOUBLE  REED  * 
instrument — it  is  a  must  for  you  to^ 
have  a  reed  suited  to  your  individual  g 
taste  tested  on  the  instrument  uposK 
which  it  is  to  be  used.  The  trimming  B 
of  the  reed  best  suited  to  the  individ-S 
ual  is  one  thing — the  reed  being  E 
suited  to  the  particular  instrument  p 
upon  which  it  is  to  be  used  is  some-u 
thing  else.  There  are  many  types  of » 
reed  trimming — likewise,  no  two  in-K; 
struments  feel  alike  in  their  playing  # 

This  means  that  one  should,  first n. 
of  all,  find  a  reed  trim  that  is  com- ft 
fortable  to  play  on,  then  stay 
that  style  of  trim.  DO  NOT  CHANGI® 
STYLE  OR  REED  TRIM.  Secondly  ! 
the  reed  should  be  tested  for  tension! 
or  ease  of  playing,  on  the  instrument! 
upon  which  it  is  to  be  used.  K 

In  my  recently  published  book"! 
OBOE,  “Performance  and  Teaching  ! 
— Robert  J.  Organ,  Educational  Series! 


complete  with  tax, 
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MODEL  HS 

select  grenadilla 
wood  — 
crack-proof 
guaranteed 


note .  •  • 

Linton’s  new 
centrifugal  precision 
method  of  making 
tough  nickel  silver 
keys  brings  you  all  the 
advantages  of  the 
plateaux  oboe  at  the 
price  of  open-ring 
models. 


See  your  dealer 
today,  or  write  oa 
for  your  free 
copy  of  the  new 
I^ton  catalog. 


..•Linton 

MFC.  CO.,  /JVC. 

ELKHART^  IND. 
{world’s  standard  in  oboes  and  htusooiw 
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BASSOONS 

Perfection  ..of 
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BRASS  BAND  BLUES 

Composed  ond  Arranged  by  CHARLES  HATHAWAY 

RHYTHM  CAPERS 

Composed  and  Arranged  by  MERLE  J.  ISAAC 

PRICE 

FULL  RAND  (Octavo  Size) . $3.00 

SYMPHONIC  BAND  (Octavo  Size) 4.50 


OWLS  ON  PARADE 

(OCTAVO  SIZE) 

Composed  by  FERDE  GROFE 
Arranged  by  DAVID  BENNEH 

CAMPUS  MARCH 

(OCTAVO  SIZE) 

Composed  by  FERDE  GROFE 
Arranged  by  DAVID  BENNEH 

A  BAND-O-RAMA  OF 
FANFARES  &  PLAY-OFFS 

(STREET  SIZE) 

Composed  and  Arranged  by  CHARLES  HATHAWAY 

PRICE 

FULL  BAND . $i.50 

SYMPHONIC  BAND  .  4.00 


THE  BIG  3  MUSIC  CORPORATION 

Sofei  Agenf  #of  Robbmi  Music  CorpoTotion 
Leo  FeisF.  Ine.  •  Miller  Music  CorporoF'Or' 
799  Sevenfh  Aveeue  -  New  Yorli  19,  N.  ¥ 


tiiii  nidfaxine 


WESTWARD  60 

(MARCH) 

Composed  and  Arranged  by  TED  MESANG 


STAND  BY 

(MARCH) 

Composed  and  Arranged  by  TED  MESANG 


PRICE 

FULL  BAND  (Street  Size) . $2.00 


mSTDUMCNTS  OF  QUALITY 

SY  ONE  family 

FOR  FOUR  GENERATIONS 


for  Wind  Instruments,  I  have  devoted 
a  chapter  on  the  at>ove  mentioned 
subject  —  “THE  REED.”  General 
icnowledge  of  the  reed  and  various 


forms  or  styles  of  trimming  the  reed  | 
are  discussed  with  corresisonding 
illustrations.  The  “intent  of  its  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  help  both  student  and 
teacher  in  becoming  Isetter  equipped 
in  the  art  of  DOUBLE  REED  per¬ 
formance  and  teaching.” 

The  next  problem  pertaining  to  the 
instrument  itself  is  to  have  it  in  good  { 
playing  condition.  We  can  have  a 
very  fine  instrument  and  a  perfectly 
good  reed  suited  to  our  individual 
taste  in  every  resjpect,  but  if  the  in¬ 
strument  is  not  in  good  playing  con¬ 
dition  we  are  again  at  a  loss  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  i)erformance. 

An  instrument  that  has  lain  idle 
for  sometime  naturally  dries  out  and 
the  pads  do  not  retain  their  original 
seating  which  causes  them  not  to 
cover  the  holes  properly — hence,  the 
instrument  is  not  air-tight  and  will 
not  play  well. 

The  instrument  that  has  been  used 
through  the  summer  has  a  similar 
problem.  In  playing  the  instrument, 
the  pads  become  moistened  while 
being  played  upon,  then  suddenly 
dry  out  quickly  causing  them  to 
harden — this  will  also  cause  the  in¬ 
strument  not  be  air-tight  and  will 
not  play  well. 

We  of  the  DOUBLE  REED  family 
have  no  greater  problems  than  any 
other  instrument — it  is  a  matter  of 
understanding  our  problems,  then 
employing  the  proper  procedure  in 
working  them  out. 

Personally,  I  feel  certain  that  in 
your  desire  to  cooperate  with  your 
band  director,  or  private  teacher, 
problems  can  be  worked  out  with 
normal  study  and  work.  Both  teacher 
and  student  have  the  same  objective 
in  mind  —  acFvancement  in  musical 
education,  L)e  it  music  in  general,  an 
individual  performer  on  some  par¬ 
ticular  instrument,  a  part  of  a  group 
or  unit,  band  or  orchestra,  soloist, 
small  ensemble,  or  what  not. 

From  personal  experience,  I  learned 
long  ago  that  one  can  cheat  himself 
far  quicker  than  any  one  else  can. 
My  thought  in  going  BACK  TO 
SCHOOL  is  this — piay  fair  with  your 
band  director,  your  colleagues,  your 
music  teacher,  WITH  YOURSELr. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  one  to  fool 
his  band  director  or  private  teacher 
musically.  You  have  either  practiced 
or  you  haven’t — the  results  of  your 
performance  will  prove  this.  No  other 
explaining  need  tie  done. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment 
in  doing  and  accomplishing  worth¬ 
while  objectives  —  let’s  outdo  our¬ 
selves  this  year.  Let  me  hear  from 
you.  So  long  for  now. 


YALE  MEDLEY 


USED  IN  HUNDREDS  OF 
SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES 
AND  CONSERVATORIES 


(MARCH) 

Includu:  YALE  BOOIA,  WHOOP  IT  UP, 
GLORY  FOR  YALE,  DOWN  THE  FIELD 

Arranged  by  PAUL  YODER 


CRACK-PROOF  WARRANTED 
CmtOM-inad*  by  mottar  crofttmaa 


FOOTBALL 
FAVORITES 
for  BAND 


in  the  championship 
Class . . .  Twirl 


SELMER 


-CLARK 


BATONS 


No  tttkar  bolen  givx  you  to  many 
footurot  for  oaty  handling,  winning 
tpood  and  trick  offoctt: 


•  Twirl-o-Mogic  lolaoco  mokos 
Ckomfiooskip  twirling  totior 

•  Hard  Carbon  Stool  Shafts— lor  grootost 
rosistonco  to  bonding  and  brooking 

•  Hommorod  dimplo  shafts;  taporod 
lorrnlo  tip;  fioost  tripio  plotod  chrooM 
fioish  for  task  ood  boanty 

•  FUllT  CUARANTfED  IT  H.  A  A.  SEINUR 


THE  PACEMAKER 


LIGHTED  BATON 
Sturdiost  of  oil 
illuminalod  ba¬ 
tons,  dosigned  for 
maximum  of  show 
and  glow!  Shock- 
proof  bulb  mount¬ 
ing  to  withstand 
drops.  22  to  30" 
longths  in  threo  di- 
o motors;  'Ks, 
and  Choico  of 
tips  ...  six  colors 
and  door.  $18.S0 


THE  BROWNIE- 
AMERICA'S 
FAVORITE 
Biggost  tellor  of 
oil!  Vs"  shaft  di- 
amotor...the  most 
popular  sixo  to  fit 
ovory  hand.  Hot 
ovory  footuro  tho 
champions  do- 
mond  including 
Twirl-o-Mogic  bol- 
onco,  spiral  mo- 
chino  -  hommorod 
shoft  and  finost 
chromo  plating.  18 
to  30"  longths. 

$4.S0 


So*  Tour  ASvsic  Doctor 


;$elmer 


Elkhart,  Indiono 


DRUM  MAJOR 

cmi 

TWIRLING 


ly  Floyd  Zorbocfc 


Formor  Drum  Major  for  tho  Univortify  of  Michigan  Marching  Bond. 


Editor’s  Note:  It  is  with  a  great 
amount  of  pleasure  that  we  intro¬ 
duce  the  new  DRUM  MAJOR  AND 
TWIRLING  WORKSHOP  as  a  regular 
monthly  clinical  feature  edited  by 
the  talented  Floyd  Zarbock.  This  new 
clinical  is  in  keeping  with  the  best 
interests  of  Drum  Majors  and  the 
Twirlers  who  are  directly  connected 
with  a  school  band.  All  pictures,  an¬ 
nouncements  and  news  items  regard¬ 
ing  twirling  contests,  associations,  and 
foundations  should  be  sent  direct  to 
Floyd  Zarbock,  825  James  Court, 
Wheaton,  Illinois,  for  publication  con¬ 
sideration.  This  new  dignified  clinical 
replaces  the  Baton  Twirling  Section 
that  has  appeared  in  past  issues  of 
the  magazine. 


Once  again  another  summer  is 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  The  sum¬ 
mer  twirling  and  drum  majoring 
camps  are  now  history  rather  than 
the  dream  to  come  true.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  you  had  an  opportunity  to 
attend  one  of  these  camps  some  where 
in  the  United  States  and  that  your 
summer  has  been  a  good  one.  It  has 
been  our  good  fortune  to  attend  sev¬ 
eral  of  these  camps  and  all  were  very 
valuable  both  to  the  students  who  at¬ 
tended  and  to  ourselves  as  instructors. 

As  we  start  back  to  school  once 
again,  the  drum  mdjor  and  the  twirler 
see  looming  before  them  the  half¬ 
time  shows  of  the  football  season. 
The  band  director,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  find  that  he  has  yet  to  select 
a  drum  major,  or  that  he  has  not 
finished  appointing  the  twirlers  for 
the  band.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  our  discussion  this  month  will 
be  based  around  the  band  director’s 
problem  of  choosing  a  drum  major 
or  majors  and  twirlers  for  the  band. 
First,  the  selection  of  the  drum  major. 


Safactlag  o  Oram  Major 

In  every  band  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  key  person,  the  individual 
who  shoulders  the  responsibility  of 
the  band’s  performance,  the  person 
who  receives  all  the  blame  for  mis¬ 
takes,  and  the  person  who  gets  credit 
very  infrequently  is  commonly  known 
as  the  drum  major.  The  importance 


Sand  all  quosfions,  picfurat,  now* 
ralaatat  and  afhar  malarial  diracf  fo 
Floyd  Zarbock,  825  Jamas  Court, 
Whaoton,  Illinois. 


of  the  drum  major  can  not  be  over 
estimated  as  he  truly  is  a  vital  ele¬ 
ment.  Without  a  competent  drum 
major,  we  believe  that  most  bands 
would  not  be  near  as  good  as  they 
are  at  present.  All  directors  can, 
therefore,  understand  the  significance 
of  choosing  a  drum  major. 

The  big  problem  foj  some  directors 
is  finding  a  qualified  person,  whether 
a  boy  or  girl,  whom  he  can  train  or 
retrain  for  the  position  of  drum 
major.  Where  should  you  look?  Well, 
you  might  try  looking  first  in  your 
present  band  personnel.  Look  for  a 
person  of  moderate  stature.  Do  not 
be  skeptical  of  using  a  person  that  is 
either  above  or  below  average  in 
height.  Try  to  find  an  individual  who 
has  coordination  and,  most  important 
of  all,  look  for  a  person  who  is  a 
leader  and  one  who  understands  how 
to  teach  and  work  with  others.  The 
quality  of  leadership  is  very  im¬ 
portant. 

If  you  are  unable  to  find  a  potential 
candidate  among  your  band  person¬ 
nel,  then  seek  out  an  individual  from 
the  school  body  who  has  the  above 
mentioned  characteristics.  This  natu¬ 
rally  will  not  be  as  easy  as  its  sounds, 
but  it  is  a  task  that  has  to  be  done 
if  you  are  to  have  a  good  person 
leading  your  band.  When  possible, 
select  more  than  one  for  the  position 
of  drum  major  and  then  have  try¬ 
outs.  If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  more  than  one  candidate,  and 
if  you  decide  to  have  tryouts,  do  not 
hesitate  to  have  more  than  one  judge 


"NATIONAL  CHAMP  RATONS" 
FIRE  RATONS— PENCIL  SHAFTS 


Um<  by  bruM  oialora  ot;  Mltblta*  Stito— Oltk  Mor- 
Mb**.  U.  *(  Mltblfxo— Bill  MoOlla.  Ohio  Uolmnity 
— Rm  Doom.  Wm<  Vlrflolo  U. — Jl«  fioao. 
Slat*— JxMt  Walter.  Harbla-Blaaioat — Natal  Zar. 
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to  select  the  drum  major. 

What  to  consider  in  tryouts  for 
drum  major.  There  are  several  items 
to  be  considered  when  trying  out  a 
potential  drum  major.  Some  of  the 
most  important  ones  are  as  follows: 

1.  Leadership — This  is  a  must  for 
all  drum  majors.  Without  this  element 
a  drum  major  is  of  little  value  either 
to  the  band  or  to  himself. 

2.  Commands — Both  whistle  and 
voice  commands  should  be  considered, 
as  both  types  of  commands  will  be 
used  to  guide  the  band  through  its 
intricate  maneuvers. 

3.  Strutting — A  drum  major  should 
be  able  to  strut  in  a  military  style  as 
well  as  in  a  show  style.  The  former 
style  is  generally  used  for  high  school 
work  while  both  are  necessary  in 
college  band  work.  Be  sure,  however, 
that  the  show  strut  does  not  become 
excessive  as  it  will  only  detract  from 
the  drum  major’s  performance. 

4.  Twirling  —  Although  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  a  good  twirler  in 
order  to  be  a  good  drum  major,  it  is 
certainly  a  wonderful  asset  if  you 
can  twirl  and  also  drum  major.  Since 
most  of  the  drum  major’s  twirling  is 
executed  while  on  the  march,  the 
candidate  should  also  be  tested  on 
twirling  on  the  march. 

5.  Beating  time  —  A  drum  major 
should  be  able  to  direct  a  band  as 
a  band  director  would  do.  Further¬ 
more,  he  should  be  able  to  start  the 
band  at  any  tempo  and  hold  that 
tempo  throughout  the  entire  selection. 

If  you  take  into  consideration  all 
of  these  items  when  you  select  your 
drum  major,  you  should  come  up 
with  a  top-notch  person. 

Ckoosiag  (he  Twirfert 

Occasionally  you  will  find  a  band 
without  majorettes  or  twirlers.  If  you 
asked  the  director  why  he  does  not 
use  them,  he  will  probably  answer 
you  something  like  this,  “Most  twirl¬ 
ers  distract  from  the  band  or  they 
do  not  play  instruments,  so  why 
should  they  march  with  the  band.” 
If  the  director  selects  his  majorettes 
carefully  both  of  these  problems  can 
be  eliminated. 

As  in  selecting  a  drum  major  the 
director  is  faced  with  the  problem 
of  where  to  look.  Usually  you  will 
be  able  to  find  at  least  two  people 
who  are  interested  in  twirling  for 
the  band.  If,  however,  you  are  unable 
to  find  twirlers  in  your  band  per¬ 
sonnel,  again  simply  check  the  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  school  and  hold  tryouts 
for  those  interested  in  twirling. 

The  following  items  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  when  trying  out  a  twirler: 

1.  Twirling  ability — This  should  be 
the  most  important  factor  in  select¬ 
ing  a  twirler.  The  twirlers  do  not 
always  confine  their  routines  to  twirl¬ 
ing  routines  but  these  dance  routines 
or  other  secondary  routines  are  or 
should  be  second  to  twirling.  Twirl¬ 
ing  on  the  march  should  also  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  repertoire  of  the  twirler. 

2.  Strutting  —  All  twirlers  should 


be  able  to  strut.  We  do  not  mean  the 
exaggerated  strut  seen  quite  often 
by  twirlers  who  have  had  rather  poor 
guidance,  but  rather  we  mean  the 
strut  that  looks  good  and  neat  and 
that  is  not  exaggerated,  but  always 
sharp  in  appearance. 

3.  Showmanship — This  is  a  cate¬ 
gory  that  has  for  some  time  caused 
a  considerable  amount  of  controversy. 
The  reason  being  simply  that  some 
individuals  always  believe  that  the 
twirlers,  in  the  case  of  girls,  are 
selected  strictly  for  their  beauty. 
Well,  we  realize  this  actually  happens 
but  for  best  results  in  having  a  good 
twirling  team  we  do  not  recommend 
this  method. 

4.  Leadership— This  is  not  consid¬ 
ered  by  some  to  be  a  necessary  pre¬ 
requisite  for  a  twirler.  In  reality, 
however,  it  should  be.  All  directors 
should  want  to  have  twirlers  of  the 
highest  character  fronting  their  band. 
It  would  not  be  good  for  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  band  to  have  twirlers  who 
are  not  tops  in  every  respect. 

A  few  general  comments  in  regards 
to  twirlers.  We  have  heard  the  ques¬ 
tion  asked,  “Should  twirlers  be  re¬ 
quired  to  play  in  the  band?”  We 
maintain  that  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  they  should  and  under  other 
conditions  they  should  not. 

When  should  they  be  excused  from 
playing  in  the  band?  If  the  twirlers 
have  a  good  understanding  of  music 
and  if  they  practice  as  a  group  more 


than  what  the  band  practices  then 
it  usually  does  not  hurt  to  excuse 
them  from  band,  since  under  those 
circumstances  they  probably  will  not 
have  time  to  rehearse  with  the  band. 
Quite  frequently  we  find  that  twirl¬ 
ers  do  not  work  or  practice  as  often 
as  the  band  does  and  occasionally 
the  band  members  will  resent  this. 
We  recommend,  therefore,  that  if  the 
twirler  has  time,  he  should  play  in 
the  band. 

Next  Month 

We  shall  touch  on  the  elements  in 
drum  majoring  that  will  add  fiash 
to  the  routines  or  performances  of 
both. 

The  Clarinet  Corner 

(Starts  on  Page  64) 
a  close  with  a  return  to  the  Theme. 

The  work  is  of  advanced  calibre 
and  each  instrument  receives  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  technical  handling.  The 
horn  is  not  high  and  has  melodic  ma¬ 
terial  in  Variations  6  and  8  with 
seme  technique  in  4. 

Here  is  music,  then,  of  high  order. 
Probably  Grade  5  the  music  should 
find  itself  into  the  libraries  of  college 
and  good  high  school  groups.  The 
music  is  challenging  but  completely 
rewarding. 

The  music  is  clearly  printed  and 
easily  read.  I  do  wish  that  a  score 
were  published.  The  coaching  of  a 
(Turn  to  Page  72) 
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AN  EXCLUSIVE  NEW  FABRIC  TO  GIVE 
BAND  UNIFORMS  NEW  DISTINaiON- 


Croddock  proudly  prosMti  CRAtfO^OIID 
...  on  anti  roly  naw  uniform  fobric. 

Cempora  CRAD>0*C0RD't  outstanding 
faoturas: 

•  Davalopad  spacificolly  for  bond  uniforms 

•  Suparior  100%  virgin  wool  worslad 

•  Populor  waight,  luxurious  foal 

•  Dropas  partly  for  smortar  fit 

•  Ratoins  shopa  .  .  .  holds  prass  longar 

•  Firwr  waova  ossuras  longar  waor 

•  Voriaty  of  populor  colors 
CRAD>0*C0RD,  davalopad  in  cooparotion 
with  o  laoding  worstad  mill,  is  o  Croddock 
axclusiva  .  .  .  onothar  axompla  of  tha  laod* 
arship  thot  hos  moda  Croddock  Uniforms 
tha  Choica  of  Chompions  for  75  yaorsl 
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both  now  ond  raplocamant  uni¬ 
forms.  Writa  for  complata 
information  .  .  .  and  if  you 
don't  hova  o  copy  of  THI 
CRADDOCK  RANDSMAN  bo 
sura  to  raquast  this  practical 
froa  book  fillad  with  voluobla 
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CRADDOCK  BUILDING 


From  The  House  of  Craddock 

»ING  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


The  most  complete  and 
finest  selection  of  styles 
and  all-wool  Fabrics  in  the 
U.S.A. 

Why  worry  about  details, 
let  our  experts  help  plan 
your  new  Uniforms.  We 
have  had  over  70  years  of 
experience. 

Swank  style,  correct  fit, 
prompt  delivery,  reasonable 
prices. 

Write  for  colorfully  illus¬ 
trated  Catalog,  sample 
fabrics  and  prices.  No  ob- 
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America's  foremost  Uniform  Makers 
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Writa  for  Prieas  and  Somplas 

FRANK  BEEMER 

31102  CARLTON  RD.,  BAY  VILLAGE,  OHIO 


Books 

Rendall,  F.  Geoffrey:  “The  Clarinet”. 

Philosophiral  Librars,  15  E.  40th 

Street,  New  York  16,  New  York. 

$6.00. 

The  book  of  the  year  or  a  lifetime. 
The  great  historical  review  of  clarinet 
history  as  it  developed  over  two  cen¬ 
turies.  This  book  takes  us  from  the 
primitive  two-key  boxwood  pipes 
made  by  the  inventor,  J.  C.  Denner, 
to  the  seventeen-key  and  six-ring 
black  African  wood  precision  instru¬ 
ment  of  today.  This  being  the  only 
book  of  its  kind,  known  to  the  writer, 
it  will  prove  a  must  with  many  in¬ 
terested  persons. 

Mr.  Rendall  does  a  fine  job.  He 
writes  very  interestingly  and  has  in¬ 
cluded  material  most  enlightening. 
Many  great  clarinetists  of  the  past 
and  present  are  dealt  with  in  this 
book.  The  appendix  gives  a  fine  list 
of  clarinet  music,  and  clarinet  mak¬ 
ers.  Highly  recommended. 


Mozart:  Symphony  No.  40  in  C  minor, 
K.350.  One  side,  and  Haydn: 
Symphony  No.  94  in  G,  the  “Sur¬ 
prise.”  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra 
eondueled  hy  Arturo  Toscanini.  One 
12  inch  disc,  Victor  I.P  (LM-1789) 
$5.93. 

Although  this  work  has  been  re¬ 
corded  many  times,  I  believe  that  this 
is  a  first  choice  for  those  adding  either 
work  to  their  library. 

A  fine,  thoughtful,  well  presented 
recording  of  the  ever  famous  and  me¬ 
lodic  Symphony  No.  40.  The  Haydn 
also  is  well  treated  with  delicate 
and  light  spirit.  This  recording  will 
be  valuable  as  a  teaching  aid  as  both 
selections  are  used  in  school  work. 


Harrison:  Suite  for  Violin,  Piano  and 
Small  Orchestra.  Anahid  Ajemian, 
violin,  Maro  Ajemian,  piano,  and 
l.,eopold  Stokowski  and  his  Orches¬ 
tra.  Other  side,  Weher:  Symphony 
On  Poems  of  William  Blake,  op  3.5. 
Warren  Galjour,  baritone,  with  Leo¬ 
pold  Stokowski  and  orchestra.  One 
12  “LP”  disc  VICTOR  (LM-1785) 
$5.95. 

The  Harrison  Suite  was  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  Ajemian  sisters  in  1951. 
It  answers  the  need  for  instrumental 
music  of  Asia  and  the  Middle  East. 
Contemporary  music  at  its  best.  For 
those  enjoying  Gamelan  music,  I 
would  recommend  Harrison’s  Suite. 
As  I  listened  to  this  disc,  I  felt  it  was 
different  modern  music,  a  delicate 


Sand  nil  quaitiont  dirocf  to  Robnrt  F. 

Frnoland,  Hallx  High  School,  Ln 
MtM,  California.  ' 

texture  of  musical  sounds,  beautiful  ^ 
blend  of  instruments  and  percussions,  • 
employing  twelve-tone  music  sound¬ 
ing  peaceful,  joyous  and  graceful. 


Foan:  A  Parable  of  Death.  Vera  Zorina 
(narrator),  Farrold  Stevens  (tenor). 
Choir  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theo- 
locieal  Seminary  and  the  Louisville 
Orchestra  conducted  by  Robert  Whit¬ 
ney.  Second  side:  Martinu:  Inter¬ 
mezzo  by  Milhaud:  Kentuckiana  (a 
divertissement  on  20  Kentucy  Airs). 
Also  the  Louisville  Orchestra.  One  ' 
Columbia  12  inch  LP  disc  SML- 
4859.  $5.95. 

Lukas  Foss,  born  in  1922,  has  ac¬ 
complished  a  difficult  task  for  a  mod¬ 
ern  composer.  He  has  produced  a  nar¬ 
rative  with  music  that  holds  the  in¬ 
terest  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
without  its  being  over  dramatic.  The 
text,  well  chosen,  was  taken  from 
“Geschichten  vom  lieben  Gott”  by  the 
Austrian  poet,  Rainer  Maria  Rilke. 
The  English  version  is  by  Anthony 
Hecht.  The  narrative  tells  of  a  man 
and  a  woman  who  are  very  much  in 
love,  and  realizing  that  Death  is  no( 
a  stranger,  they  are  willing  to  tak^ 
him  as  a  silent  and  knowing  partner 
while  they  are  still  on  this  earth.  The 
work  of  the  orchestra  is  excellent; 
Vera  Zorina’s  reading  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  is  a  work  of  true  art;  the  work  is 
supported  by  a  fine  chorus  under  the 
sympathetic  direction  of  Robert  Whit¬ 
ney. 

I  attended  a  performance  of  this 
work,  with  Mr.  Foss  conducting,  and 
Robert  Shaw  as  narrator,  feeling  the 
mood  of  the  work,  with  great  interest 
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more  and  more 
top  bands  are 
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iSTANBURY 

UNIFORMS 


,  .  .  tailored  to  top  quality 
specifications,  widi  all  the 

money-saving  advantages  of 

our  exclusive  Year-to-Year 
Fitting  Plan. 

Beforf  you  order  new  or  replace- 
men!  uniforms,  write  us  for  com¬ 
plete  information!  Free  estimates. 
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and  enjoyment. 

Milahudis  “Kentuckiana”  is  a  piece 
built  on  some  twenty  Kentucky  folk 
tunes.  They  are  bright  and  lively. 
Martinu’s  “Intermezzo”  has  a  Slavon¬ 
ic  background  with  strong  and  gay 
dance  rhythms.  Recommended. 

*  o  * 

Shostakovich:  Concerto  for  Piano, 
Trumpet  and  Strings,  Op.  35.  Men- 
ahem  Pressler  (piano),  Harry  Clantz 
(trumpet)  with  the  MGN  Orchestra 
conducted  by  Theodore  Bloomfield. 
Second  side:  Shostakovich:  Sonata 
No.  2  in  B  Minor,  Op.  64.  Menahem 
Pressler,  piano.  One  12-inch  disc, 
MCM  «E-3079.  $4.85. 

This  new  MGM  recording  will  find 
much  interest  among  musicians  inter¬ 
ested  in  contemporary  music.  The 
performance  by  both  the  pianist  and 
trumpeter  is  excellent.  The  “Piano 
Sonata  No.  2”  is  also  a  fine  modern 
composition  with  much  depth  and 
drama  woven  through  it.  Highly  rec¬ 
ommended. 

0  *  * 

Mozart:  Concerto  in  A,  K.  622.  Ewald 
Koch  (clarinet)  with  the  Chamber 
Orchestra  of  Radio  Berlin  conduct¬ 
ed  by  Herbert  Haarth.  Second  side: 
R.  Struss:  Concerto  in  E-flat,  op.  II. 
Heinz  Lohan  (French  Horn)  with 
the  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Radio 
Leipzig  conducted  by  Gerhard  Wies- 
enhutter.  One  12  inch  Urania  disc 
lIURLP-7108.  $5.95. 

This  is  the  third  LP  recording  of 
the  “Mozart  Clarinet  Concerto.”  The 
clarinet  here  sounds  most  enjoyable. 
Although  the  recording  by  Reginald 
Kell  will  be  preferred  by  many,  this 
new  disc  deserves  consideration.  The 
tone  of  the  clarinet  is  true,  round 
with  much  color.  The  reproduction 
of  this  High-Fidelity  marks  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  top  quality.  The  Strauss  “Horn 
Concerto”  is  also  highly  recommend¬ 
ed.  It  is  about  on  a  par  with  the  re¬ 
cording  by  Dennis  Brain  (Columbia) 
reviewed  last  year  in  this  column. 

no* 

Songs  and  Ballads  of  America's  Wars. 
Frank  Warner,  vocal.  One  10  inch 
Long  Play  disc.  Elektra  ltEKL-13. 
$4.45. 

Ballads  from  the  French  and  In¬ 
dian  War  to  the  Civil  War.  The  con¬ 
tents  includes  “Felix  the  Soldier”, 
“The  Press  Gang  Sailor”,  “The  Bal¬ 
lad  of  Montcalm  and  Wolfe”,  “Doodle 
Dandy”,  “Paul  Jones”,  “The  British 
Soldier”,  “Perry’s  Victory”,  “The  Bat¬ 
tle  Cry  of  Freedom”,  “The  Twenty- 
Third”,  “Virgina’s  Bloody  Soil”,  etc. 
Well  produced  and  recorded.  Recom¬ 
mended. 

a  *  • 

Wagner:  A  Wagner  Program:  Tann- 
hiiuser:  Overture  and  Venusberg 
berg  Music  (Bacchanale) ;  Lohen¬ 
grin:  Prelude  to  Act  3;  Die  Walkiire: 
Ride  of  the  Valkyries  and  Magic 
Fire  Music;  Die  Meistersinger  Von 
Nurnberg:  Prelude  to  Art  3,  Dance 
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Made  of  KOROSEAL.; 
unaurpasned  for  beauty 
and  durability.  Won’t  | 
crack,  peel,  curl;  won’t' 
scratch  or  smudge; 
wipes  clean  with  a 
damp  cloth.  Three 
styles  In  Bright  White 
or  Gold.  Uncondition¬ 
ally  guaranteed.  Order 
a  sample  today! 


Son  Brows.  3. SO 
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Al  your  supplier’*,  or  order  direct 

MORGAN  BELT  CO. 

7I«  iAlTIMOSE.  KANSAS  CITT  S.  MO. 


of  the  Apprentices,  and  Procession 
of  the  Meistersingers.  Eugene  Or- 
mandy  and  the  Philadelphia  Orches¬ 
tra.  One  12"  LP  Columbia  disc  SML 
4865.  S5.95. 

Recorded  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
Philadelphia,  March  1,  1953.  A  com¬ 
bination  of  Wagner  selections  well 
arranged  for  the  history  of  music 
classes  and  music  appreciation  classes. 
Works  chosen  here  more  familiar  and 
popular  favorites  with  many.  This 
disc  contains  Wagner  beautifully  per¬ 
formed  and  well  recorded.  Recom¬ 
mended.  Album  notes  by  Charles 
Burr. 

•  os 

Here  Comes  the  Band.  Louis  Castrl- 
lueei  and  his  Military  Band.  One 
10  inch  LP  Capitol  disc  SH-150. 
$3.00. 

Eight  well  known  marches  on  one 
disc.  The  eight  marches  are  “El  Cap- 
itan”,  “Semper  Fidelis’",  “Washington 
Post  March”,  and  “Stars  and  Stripes 
Forever”  by  John  Phillip  Sousa; 
French  National  Defile  by  Planquette; 
Elarl  Elleson  McCoy’s  “Lights  Out”; 
“Anchors  Aweigh”  by  Zimmerman 
and  Miles;  and  Jessel’s  “Parade  of  the 
Wooden  Soldiers”. 

Films 

Marching  Band  Fundamentals  (2 
parts).  Indiana  University  and  E^. 
Film  Library  Assn.,  345  E.  46th  St., 
New  York  17,  New  York.  Rental 
from  Indiana  U.,  black  and  white 
$4.00;  color  $6.00.  21  minutes. 
Black  and  while  $90.00;  color 
$175.00.  (Made  in  1952). 

Part  1:  Defines  and  shows  file,  rank, 
interval,  distance,  right  and  left  face, 
and  about  face.  Illustrates  fall  in, 
dress  right,  at  attention,  at  ease, 
parade  rest,  right  face,  forward 
march,  and  halt. 

Part  2:  Defines  and  shows  mark 
time,  half  steps,  and  right  and  left 
flank.  Illustrates  cadence,  column 
right,  diminish  front,  increase  front, 
and  counter  march.  Also  shows 
marching  with  instruments  and  the 
handling  of  instruments  at  play  and 
at  carry  positions. 

*  *  * 

Band  Atlention.  Capital  Filmx,  224  Ab¬ 
bott  rd..  East  Landing,  Michigan. 
One  10  in.  »ound,  black  and  while 
film.  Made  in  1950.  Black  and 
white:  purchade  $50.00,  rental 


UNIFORMS 

are  NOT  cipeadable  bet  MUST  be  a  toead  and  laitleB  levestmeet 

YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  THAT  EVANS'  UNIFORMS 

built  on 

OUALITY  e  SERVICE  e  REPUTATION 
for  olmoit  100  years  ora  Dependable  Uniforms 
DAD  AND  GRANDDAD  WORE  THEM 
Wkoo  wrHIog  for  catalog  No.  90 
please  meatlea  aiaterlal,  colors  aod  geoatlty  desired 

GEORGE  EVANS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

slace  I  $60 

132  North  5th  Street  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


$1.50;  Color:  Purchase  $80.00,  rent 
$3.50. 

Presents  opening  rehearsals  of  the 
marching  band  season.  Twenty-five 
percent  of  this  group  are  new  mem¬ 
bers,  consequently,  the  problems 
faced  by  every  director  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  season  are  depicted.  Spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  is  placed  upon  funda¬ 
mentals  of  posture,  stride  and  dress¬ 
ing. 

•  0  • 

Baton  Twirling.  Capital  Films,  224  Ab¬ 
bott  Rd.,  EUist  Lansing,  Michigan. 
One  10  min.  sound  film.  Black  and 
White,  purchase  $50.00,  rent  $1.50; 
(x>lor,  purchase  $80.00,  rent  $3.50. 
Mary  Evelyn  Thurman,  champion 
twirler,  exhibitionist  and  teacher, 
demonstrates  baton  twirling.  All  of 
the  standard  contest  rudiments  are 
included,  plus  a  special  routine. 

*  *  * 

Beethoven  and  His  Music.  Coronet 
Films.  One  16  mm  sound  film,  13  Vi 
minutes.  1954.  Black  and  White 
$68.75;  Color:  $137.50.  AvaiUble 
for  rental. 

This  film  develops  the  relationship 
between  Beethoven’s  environment  and  ; 
his  personal  responses  to  it  in  terms 
of  his  music.  Educational  Collabora¬ 
tor:  Rose  Marie  Grentzer,  Music 
Dept.,  Oberlin  College.  Grade  Levels: 
Intermediate,  Junior  High,  Senior 
High.  ; 

3S‘mm  Filmstrips 

Introduction  to  Music  Series:  Part  6 
Instruments  of  the  Orchestra.  One 
filmstrip.  Common  Ground  Lt^s  | 
U.S.A.  Distributor:  Standley  Boy- 1’ 
mar  («.,  513  W.  116th,  New  York 
32. 

How  sounds  are  made  and  trans¬ 
mitted;  their  ranges,  musical  nota¬ 
tion,  etc. 

•  *  • 

Music  Instruments  Series  (Elevea 
filmstrips).  Nebraska  University  Au¬ 
dio-Visual  Dept.  1948  to  1953. 
Black  and  While  $3.00,  set  $30.00. 
Designed  for  beginning  students  at 
all  ages,  covers  construction  and 
parts,  care  of  the  instrument,  playinfj 
positions,  embouchure,  finger  posi-:- 
tions  and  tonguing  and  breathingi 
Titles  are:  Bassoon  (56  frs.);  Cello| 
(50  frs.);  Clarinet  (51  frs.);  Flute  (SlK 
frs.);  French  Horn  (49);  Snare  Drum  ' 
(48);  String  bass  (48  frms.);  Trom-j 
bone  (49);  Trumpet  (41);  Tuba,  (51j 
frs.). 

)■ 
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group  and  the  eventual  undpr-t^^nd  , 
ing  of  the  music  is  facilitated  by  tht 


(k>ncertino— Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  ed-ju 
ited  by  Alamiro  Ciampieri.  C.  iti  F' 
cordi.  1953.  1.00.  | 

Here  is  the  Ricordi  rcprcaciiicaii'J^  w ' 
(Turn  to  Page  74) 
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INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 

UNIFORMS  FOR  SALE 

REED  MAKING 

SCHOOL  BANDS  EQUIPPED  .  .  .  Schools 
buying  on  quotations  or  bids.  Write  today.  Unique 
new  rental  plan,  bonut  club,  school  budget  plan, 
band  recruiting  manual,  movies.  Free  educational 
a  ds.  Get  a  certified  rebuilt  instrument  or  a  new 
instrument  at  a  savings.  Thousands  of  instruments 
and  accessories  on  hand,  for  immediate  delivery. 
Try  the  incomparable  New  Besson  and  Boosey  & 
Hawkes  Band  instruments,  and  Kdgeware  Clari¬ 
nets.  The  prices  are  reasonable,  the  quality  super¬ 
lative.  Write  for  latest  catalog  and  instruments  on 
10  day  free  approval.  Highest  trade  in  or  cash 
allowance  for  your  old  or  surplus  instruments. 
Meyer’s  Musical  Exchange  Co.,  454  Michigan  Ave¬ 
nue,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


CERTIFIED  BAND  A  ORCHESTRA  IN¬ 
STRUMENT — Bargains — King  BBb  sousaphone 
($425.00),  now  $295.00.  Martin  BBb  recording 
model  base  ($550.00),  now  $595.00.  English  horn, 
in  case  ($495.00),  now  $595.00.  Metal  clarinets, 
all  makes,  in  cases,  ($95.00)  each  now  $52.50. 
Cornets,  all  makes,  in  cases  ($85.00)  each,  now 
$52.50.  Recording  Bb  baritone  in  case  ($275.00), 
now  $175.00.  Roth  cello,  in  case  ($250.00),  now 
$150.00.  Vincent  Bach  trumpet,  in  case  ($500.00), 
now  $225.00.  We  repair  brass,  reed,  string  in¬ 
struments.  Backed  by  fifty  years  of  experience. 
A.  J.  Bill  Johnson,  President.  Musical  Instru¬ 
ment  Exchange  Sales  &  Servicing  Company,  44-46 
S  Division  Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  yom 
musical  initrumenti.  Especially  need  metal,  wood 
and  ebonite  clarinets,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons. 
French  horns,  baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all 
kinds,  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  sousaphones,  pic¬ 
colos,  alto  horns — (need  SO  sousaphones).  Write 
us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  Adelaon’s 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange.  446  Michigan 
Ave.,  Detroit  26.  Michigan. 


Classified  Rotes 

Minimum  ad  IS  words,  ^3.30  (25c 
each  additional  word);  23  words  (or 
^.30  (20c  each  additional  word); 
or  30  words  for  ^.73  (13c  addi¬ 
tional  word). 


FOR  SALE:  New  and  used  hand  instruments. 
We  buy  and  trade.  Cash  discount  unbelievable. 
Band  Instrument  Repair  Company,  2500  Grand, 
Par.suns,  Kansas. 

HUNDREDS  oi  recondiuoned  and  new  instru¬ 
ments.  Just  what  schools  arc  looking  for.  Big 
stock  of  sousaphones,  upright  bass  horn,  baritone 
horns,  mellophones,  alto  horns,  French  horns, 
saxophones  of  all  kinds,  clarinets,  cornets,  trum¬ 
pets,  trombones,  etc.  Write  us  for  free  Bargain 
List.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
446  Michigan  Avenue,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 

RENT  AMERICAN  MADE  BAND  INSTRU¬ 
MENTS.  Kates  as  low  as  $2.00  per  month.  Money 
can  be_  applied  toward  purchase.  Write  for  details. 
Jack  Spratt  Music  Co.,  Old  Greenwich,  Conn. 

NEW  RENTAL  WITH  OPTION  to  purchase 
plan  available  on  reconditioned  instruments.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  cornets,  ^mpeu,  clarinets,  trombones, 
and  other  conditioned  instruments  available  for 
rental.  Write  ns  for_  details,  also  free  Bargain 
List.  Adelsons  Musical  Instrument  Exchange. 
446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 


BLACK  GRADUATION  GOWNS,  caps,  100 
assorted  sizes  $4.00.  Band  caps,  black,  orange 
stripes  new,  35,  $80.00.  Band  caps  made  to  order 
$5.00.  10  beautiful  mess  jackets,  blue  $40.00.  Or¬ 
chestra  coats,  shawl  collar,  double  breasted,  white 
all  sizes,  denned  and  pressed,  reduced  $6.00,  blue 
orchestra  coats  $8.00.  Tuxedo  trousers,  tropical 
cloth,  also  woolen,  reduced  $4.00.  Leaders  coats, 
bargains,  $6.00.  Full  dress  suits  including  white 
vests  reduced  $20.00,  $25.00.  Tuxedo  suits,  $15.00. 
Shirts,  $2.00,  collars,  5  for  $1.00,  ties  (new) 
$1.50.  25  mess  jackets  $46.00,  48  blue  capes,  52 
caps,  $100.00.  Forty  blue  hand  coats,  woolen 
(lapels)  $100.00.  Uostumes,  curtains,  clowns,  ma¬ 
jorettes,  Khool  band  uniform  caps.  Free  lists.  A1 
Wallace,  2455  N.  Halsted,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE  65  purple  and  white  all  wool  DeMou- 
lin  made  14  oz.  galrardine  band  uniforms.  Single 
breasted  coats,  Pershing  style  caps,  belts,  citation 
cords  included.  Variety  of  sizes,  some  nearly  new. 
Sixteen  special  uniform- — twirlers,  director,  ma¬ 
jorettes — thrown  in.  Sample  on  request.  Any 
reasonable  offer  accepted.  Contact  R.  W.  Willis, 
Senior  High  School,  Fayetteville,  Arkansas. 


PLEASE  MENTION  THE 
SM  WHEN  WRITING 


FOR  SALE:  62  complete  high  school  band  uni¬ 
forms,  all  wool  whiprord.  Dark  blue,  double 
breasted  coats,  trim  white.  Trousers,  french  blue 
with  navy  and  white  stripe.  Caps  and  citation 
cords.  All  in  good  condition.  Fit  grades  7-12,  nmde 
by  DeMoulin  Bros.  Reasonable.  Write  Ray  Mink- 
ler,  Minnetonka  High  School,  Excelsior,  Minn. 

FOR  SALE:  75  band  uniforms,  gold,  purple  trim, 
Craddock  Style  ^1154-B,  white  Sam  Brown  belts. 
All  in  fair  condition  with  a  variety  of  sires.  A-  v 
reasonable  offer  accepted.  Write  to  Mr.  A.  A.  Erick¬ 
son,  Supt.  Aransas  Pass  Schools,  Aransas  Pass, 
Texas. 


FOR  SALE  87  gray-blue  West  Point  uniforms, 
(coat,  belt,  trousers,  hat,  plume,  overcoat).  Good 
condition.  Any  reasonable  offer  accepted.  Write: 
R.  L.  Spiekerman,  1622  N.  5th  Street,  Spring- 
field,  Illinois. 

BAND  UNIFORMS  FOR  SALE:  70— 80  used 
band  uniforms.  Gold  and  black  combination.  Look 
good,  price  right.  Immediate  delivery.  Allen  Bar- 
hee,  ^x  558,  Spring  Hope,  N.  C. 


HINES  CLARINET  AND  SAXOPHONE 
REEDS  for  nineteen  years  have  nined  nationl%^ 
recognition  on  quality  and  price!  Not  by  "ball^' 
hoo”  advertising  and  meaningless  testimonials. 
■•freak”  cuts,  nor  "fancy”  shapes  to  catch  the  cya,- 
Reed  cane  from  our  French  Var  Valley  fi< 
Handmade  oboes,  bassoons.  Direct  distributnn^ 
Hines  Reeds,  Kosciusko,  Miss. 


BASSOON  REEDS:  Professionally  made  by  fiis| 
bassoonist  United  States  Marine  Band.  $1.25  eaek{^. 
Also  gouged  French  bassoon  cane,  $1.25  dozeia' 
William  Koch,  105  Galveston  Place,  S.W.,  Wask 
ington  24,  D.  C. 


GUARANTEED  REEDS  for  Oboe  and  Eng 
Horn  by  Francis  Napolilli,  formerly  Chicago  Sy» 
phony.  $1.25  each  or  $15.00  per  dozen.  Mygalg 
Napolilli,  4877  North  Paulina  Streeet,  Chicago 
Illinois. 


MODERN  “LONG  SCRAPE”  OBOE  REEDI, 
C ustom  made  by  Cleveland  Orchestra  oboist  Is 
your  requirements.  3  for  $4.50.  Harvey  McGui 
957  W’hitby  Road,  Cleveland  Heights  12,  Ohio. 


OBOE  REEDS:  $1.25,  on  your  tube  $1.0Ej 
Charles  S.  Nutick,  5108  Chestnut  St.,  N.  E,j 
Washington  18,  D.  C.:  Formerly  Sousa.  ^ 


GUARANTEED  PROFESSIONAL  OBOl 
AND  BASSOON  reeds.  Oboe  $1.75,  bass 
$2.00  postpaid.  Free  woodwind  catalogue.  J 
Spratt  Woodwind  Shop,  Old  Greenwich,  Conn.  , 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED  ex-musician  bandmaster,  re-ident  in 
south  to  travel  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  New  Mexiso  calling  on  music  stores.  Over 
50.  Car  necessary.  Salary  and  drawing  account. 
References  required.  JeN-Co  Musical  Products, 
Box  168,  Decatur,  III. 


THE  DIRECTOR  OF  SCHOOL  MUSIC.  A 
highly  rated  book  every  music  director  should 
have.  By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones,  $2.00  postpaid. 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Albany,  Georgia. 


BAND  ARRANGING!  Reasonable  rates,  also  18 
solid  band  publications,  thematic  catalog.  Ziegler 
Band  Music  Publishing  Co.,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
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of  the  famous  Concertino.  The  pub¬ 
lication  is  thoroughly  respectable  and 
the  printing  is  clear.  Mr.  Giampieri 
has  followed  traditional  lines,  the  solo  j 
adheres  for  the  most  part  to  th«^ 
standard  editions.  The  price  is  very 
attractive. 


Conrerto  11  in  E|)-Garl  Maria  vonj 
Weber,  edited  by  Giampieri.  G.  RLi 
eordi.  1953.  2.00. 

The  Con<»rto  like  the  Concertino} 
was  printed  in  Italy.  This  edition  ifl< 
a  g(x^  one.  Ricordi  has  been  issuing^ 
some  very  nice  things  for  clarinet; 
In  addition  to  the  Bellison  arrange-! 
ments  and  the  two  standards  just'^ 
mentioned  the  company  published 
good  clarinet  study  material;  thes«| 
will  be  discussed  at  a  later  date. 
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